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INSIDE STORY 


THE PRESIDENTS of nearly all the Can- 
adian chartered banks have just fin- 
ished telling their annual meetings of 
the dangers of inflation. Most of them 
called on the government to do some- 
thing about them. On Pages 22 to 26, 
Kenneth Gauldie suggests that this 
inflation was produced by the banks 
in the first place and that they could 
still prove the most effective instru- 
ments to check it. 


If you prefer a vigorous northern 
vacation this winter to a somnolent 
summer one, Quebec has much to 
offer. Just what and where is out- 
lined on Pages 20 and 21 by Walde- 
mar Cartier. 


The Hon. E. Davie Fulton has been 
speaking up manfully about the recent 
attempts under the U.S. anti-trust 
laws to invade Canada’s sovereignty. 
The background of this most recent 
legal infringement of Canada’s un- 
doubted jurisdiction is the subject of a 
comprehensive article by Maxwell 
Cohen beginning on Page 9. Professor 
Cohen, who lectures in law at Mc- 
Gill University, is our contributing 
editor on foreign affairs and an ac- 
knowledged authority on Canadian- 
American legal relations. 


s 


Robert Jamieson knows the work- 
ings of the uranium industry in- 
timately, and sees how insecure the 
future is unless drastic action is taken. 
His revolutionary ideas of what 
should be done to save an important 
Canadian export can be found on 
Page 14. 


Should the control of our Canadian 
universities be vested in their faculties 
rather than a Board of Trustees? Pro- 
fessor J. Percy Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan thinks they 
should (Page 18). 


Radio has survived the fit of panic 
brought on a few years ago by the 
advent of TV. Joe Scanlon suggests 
that if you turn on your radio now- 
adays you might get a pleasant sur- 
prise. He tells why on Page 16. 


Edwin Copps would also turn on 
his radio but mainly because he feels 
CBC-TV is so dull. In a scathing 
account of the way in which public 
money is being spent by those in 
power in Ottawa he flays not only 
the CBC, but also the Department of 
External Affairs and the Department 
of National Defence. His Point of 
View appears on Page 44. 
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Manager of the Royal Bank’s Union Stock Yards Branch (St. Boniface, Man.) picks up pointers on high-grade beef 





Banker Gets the “Right Steer” 


for a more informed banking service. This habit of seeking 
information in the field is typical of Royal Bank managers 
everywhere ...one reason why the Royal stands so high at home 
and abroad wil why it is Canada’s largest bank. 


This Royal Bank manager is learning about his customer’s 
business at first hand. Such visits won’t make him an expert 
judge of cattle, but they will give him a closer insight into the 
workings of the meat industry ... provide a better background 
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Viore Words on United 


Finding you so furiously upbraided by 
,our correspondents in your issue of Janu- 
ry 19 for your exposure of the United 
‘ollege scandal, I write to assure you that 
,ou have a reader who heartily approves 
of tyranny being exposed, and of the pub- 
lic revulsion at the sight. 

One of your correspondents accuses you 
of giving false information, and another 
says your report is “one-sided”. The as- 
sertion that there is “another side” was 
used for months to paralyze criticism of 
the actions of the College administration. 
Yet, as against the undisputed, exhaustive, 
and thoroughly damning evidence pre- 
sented in the CAUT report, no shred of 
evidence for “another side” has ever been 
produced—unless we are supposed to count 
misleading suggestions, like the recent one 
by Dr. Lockhart that the police believe the 
Crowe letter was not stolen from the mails, 
but lost by Dr. Packer; a suggestion cate- 
gorically repudiated by the police. The 
only reasonable conclusion is that there is 
not, and never was, another side. 

It is interesting to see how oppressed 
your pro-Lockhart correspondents are by 
the question, how Professor Crowe’s letter 
came into the hands of Principal Lockhart, 
and return to it time after time. It is, 
indeed, embarrassing for them that the 
ontradictory explanations offered for the 
‘etter’s appearance have not been resolved. 
't must be kept in mind, nevertheless, that 
‘his is a secondary point. The central issue 
s not how the Principal got the letter. 
ut the fact that he retained and photo- 
tated it, and the reprehensible use which 

e and the Board of Regents made of it. 

Your readers deserve to know that, con- 
‘ary to what we all had a right to expect 

hen Professor Crowe was reinstated and 

r. Lockhart resigned, the Crowe case is 

r from being “closed”. The Board of 

2gents appear determined not to let it be 

sed, and to repudiate the acknowledge- 
cnt of past error and promise of future 
od behaviour implied by their rein- 
tement of Professor Crowe. What they 
V appear to intend, by failing to return 
resignations of some, at least, of those 
if members who resigned in protest over 

° firing of Professor Crowe, is to drive 

only Professor Crowe but several other 

‘tinguished staff members out of United 

lege; and so to accomplish indirectly a 

re sweeping interference with academic 

ure than they failed to achieve directly. 

\lso in evidence is a campaign of public 

er writing, to the effect that Dr. Lock- 
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hart should withdraw his resignation as 
Principal. That this campaign is inspired 
and encouraged in at least some degree by 
the Board of Regents is evidenced by the 
fact that, after many local clergymen had 
been induced to sign an appeal to Dr. 
Lockhart to reconsider his resignation, on 
the promise that their action would receive 
no publicity, their statement was rushed 
to the newspapers by a clergyman who is 
also one ot the Regents. 

These actions are disgusting and alarm- 
ing in themselves. They are also, plainly, 
the acts of persons who care very little 
about the future reputation of United Col- 
lege. in comparison with the great ob- 
jective of saving their faces, and are will- 
ing to sacrifice the College’s chances on 
the altar of their own self-righteousness. 
It will take an aroused public to stop them. 
WINNIPEG H. C. PENTLAND 


It was Sam Slick who said that when you 
do a man an injury and find out later that 
you are wrong, have enough guts to apolo- 
gize. You haven't. As one of my UBC 
prof’s remarked, yours is the kind of a 
reply one gets from someone who is afraid 
of the dark. We're regusted! 

VANCOUVER W. HARRY COLCLOUGH 


Merit Ratings for Teachers 


Ross Henderson’s article, “Merit Ratings 
for Teachers”, should certainly prove to be 
controversial. No doubt the standard of 
teaching in this country would be im- 
proved by a system of merit pay for 
teachers. The method of teacher evalu- 
ation, however, looms as the greatest 
threat to the success of such a scheme. An 
arrangement of checks and balances within 
this proposed system of evaluation might 
be achieved if the position of principal 
and of school inspector were to be made 
elective. Furthermore, like a chain, edu- 
cation in Canada is only as strong as its 
weakest link. 

It is about time that members of the 
school board and school trustees were re- 
quired to pass a comprehensive examina- 
tion dealing with the philosophy of educa- 
tion, school finance, community planning 
and related topics. Any school district or 
community unable to provide adequate 
leadership in the field of local, public 
education should, of necessity, have to 
relinquish its prerogatives in this field and 
hand over the administration of its schools 
to a board or commission of professional 
educators. 


It is imperative in a democracy that 


educational institutions, at all levels, pro- 
vide enlightened, informed and adequate 
leadership regardless of persona! social or 
political gain. 


QUEBEC, QUE. GEORGE W. SMITH 


Help Wanted 


At the request of his widow and his son, 
I have gladly undertaken the task of writ- 
ing the biography of the late John Ander- 
son, Lord Waverley. I should be most 
grateful if any of your readers who are 
in possession of letters from him would 
allow me to read and copy them; the 
greatest care would be taken in the process. 

I should also be greatly obliged if any- 
one with recollections or anecdotes of Lord 
Waverley would communicate with me. 
GARSINGTON, ENG. J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT 


The Dirty Deals 


I gather from Edwin Copp’s review of 
Boris Celovsky’s book on Munich that no 
particular blame is to be attached to any 
political leader (or industrialist) in the 
West for having a hand in starting World 
War II. We are told that Beck of Poland 
acted irresponsibly and Hitler deserved a 
scolding for plotting with the Sudeten 
Germans. Certainly Chamberlain comes 
through with flying colours and as for 
Mackenzie King, the poor fellow was as 
butter in the hands of the crafty Hitler. 

Andrew Rothstein, a veteran historical 
and political commentator, in a book re- 
cently published in London, covers the 
same field and claims the war was a 
gigantic swindle directed against the work- 
ing people of the world. As though answer- 
ing Mr. Celovsky’s contention that the 
Russians were not interested in the fate 
of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Rothstein cites 
the ten times that Russia appealed for a 
common understanding with the West, and 
he backs this up by official correspondence 
recently released which proves that Brit- 
ish policy, at the time, was opposed to 
such an understanding—that came later— 
too late to save the lives of millions of 
people. 

Was Mackenzie King the natural prod- 
uct of a backwoods nation (a double 
barreled question)? I’ve read he was quite 
astute but not above playing politics. And 
as for Canadian backwardness I don’t be- 
lieve people here are different from others 
in respect to dirty deals which bring on 
war. But insurance against such an eventu- 
ality depends to no small extent on our 
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understanding of Munich and our rejection 
of the historical deductions presented by 
Mr. Celovsky. 

TORONTO J. S. MACKAY 


Unfinished Story 


In the January 31st issue of SATURDAY 
NiGHT I note and applaud the return of 
the editorials to their old position at the 
front of the magazine, and also their ex 
tension to almost two pages. When they 
were pushed to the back page, it seemec 
you were making an unspoken apology fo: 
holding any opinions at all! 

Having done this, can you now go : 
step farther and complete each article o: 
the pages immediately following the start 
ing page? The present practice is both an 
noying to your subscribers and spoils th 
“balance” of the magazine for a dubiou 
eye-catching advantage that should be un 
necessary in a magazine of the standin; 
of SATURDAY NIGHT. 


WINNIPEG D. N. RAINFORD 


Editor’s Note: We hope to strike an even 
better balance by having, as in this issue, 
some articles run from beginning to end 
on consecutive pages and others, too long 
for this, yet too important to cut, finisii 
on later pages. 


Mr. West and Rackets 


Mr. West’s defense of his former (rather 
nasty) article regarding the Senate's 
Rackets Committee, Mr. Kennedy and 
others, has added nothing to his prestige 
as a reliable reporter. 

The public, which is greatly concerned. 
want to see an end put to this racketeering 
— both in labor and management and 
it looks as though this Committee, headed 
by Senator McClellan and Mr. Kenned 
were doing a thorough job in bringing th: 
about. 

Maybe we Canadians would show bett 
manners if we ceased vilifying Uncle Sam 
public men (Heaven knows they gel 
enough of it these days) and allow them 
handle their own affairs in their own wa’. 
particularly in a matter like this, which ‘s 
none of our business. 
BRIGHT’S GROVE, ONT. 
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JOHN HAY? 


Why Coddle Germany? 


Why are the NATO powers making »? 
much fuss over Berlin and West German 
The Allies won the war, but Germa 
won the peace. There is yet no peace trea 
Will there ever be one? NATO has p: 
tected Western Germany with some G 
many money, but Germany is gradually 
building her war potential, e.g., subs, 4 
craft and army. 

Canada is graciously training some 
her pilots and Krupps are buying i 
ore from us. Von Braun is keeping 
practice with missiles in the U.S.A., > 
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sibly others from Germany are doing 
Russia. 
fhe present German Chancellor has 
d in check the war party, but when he 
gone, within ten years Germany will 
clare war on the world again. We must 
nember 1870, 1914, 1939. Why pet and 
idle nations which have committed such 
urders and atrocities? 
The NATO countries should tell both 
‘rmany and Russia they are pulling out 
i let Germany and Russian settle their 
‘ference. What has NATO to gain by 
iying in Europe? I am fully aware of the 
Red Menace. Let Germany stand on her 
wn feet and let us have no more brink- 
nanship. 


RINCE ALBERT G. J. WAITE 


Swap 

it was interesting to read that a priceless 
Byzantine ikon was bought from an “un- 
suspecting” Balkan farmer for a package 
of American cigarettes. Wonder what the 
saints represented on the holy artefact 
would have made of the deal! 


MONTREAL THOS. SLEZAK 


Trial and Error 


\s you point out editorially (“Of Sur- 
pluses and Things”) stored government 
surpluses of butter, wheat, pork, etc., are 
of littlke advantage to anyone in the end. 
Unfortunately we are faced by economic 
practices that are likely to be even more 
widely damaging—government spending, 
deficit financing, creeping controls, hidden 
taxes leading to inflation, etc. etc. 

There are more ways of killing an 
‘conomy than by choking it with butter, 
ind the present government seems eager 
'o try them all. 


WINDSOR T. L. SQUIRES 


Mificial Cartoon 


. G. Mileikovsky’s Soviet study of Can- 
da, as described by Cyril Bryner, is an 
‘fective piece of caricature—distorted 
1ough to be absurd and just true enough 

be recognizable. The trouble is that 
viet readers will accept the distortions 
r truth, while Canadians will dismiss the 
casional truth as distortion. 


NCOUVER K. B. ROGERS 


ype Casting 

int to bet that when SATURDAY NIGHT, 

rial 4444 comes off the presses “the role 
nada should fulfill in the world” won't 
that of buffer state between Great 
‘tain and the U.S.A. but buffer state 

‘ween the U.S.A. and the Soviet? With 
her endowments and versatility this 


untry seems fated to perpetual type- 
sting. 
GINA DAVID S. JOHNS 
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Established 1894 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Nursery School to University Entrance 


Toronto 


Sound academic education combined with 
healthy physical development. Individual 
attention. Gymnastics. Outdoor games in 
beautiful playing grounds of over 20 acres. 

For information, prospectus and details regard- 
- ing Scholarships and Bursaries write: 


THE PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 





for girls entering Grades 6 to 8 and High Schcol Grade 9; 
also an Old Girls’ Scholarship for daughter of an Old Girl 
entering Grade 9. 


Examinations 


. HEADS 


at Havergal College — Saturday, March 2\st 








Thatistosay 49% 
of the heads of 
Saturday Night 


households ... are in the Business 
and Professional Groups as defined 
by Gruneau Research. 


GY 6.7" 


of them are major executives, a figure 
unmatched by any magazine in Canada. 























Toll of Royal Travel 


QUEEN ELIZABETH II is, as befits a monarch 
in a rapidly contracting world, a traveller. 
Her journeys since she has ascended the 
throne would make even the most inde- 
fatigable salesman blench. Towards the 
end of the year of her coronation, she set 
off on a tour of the Commonweal’) which 
lasted from November 1953 to May 1954, 
in which time she visited not only such 
large countries as Australia and New Zea- 
land, but such small ones as Tonga and 
Malta. 

In 1955, she was in Norway, in 1956 
in Nigeria and Sweden, and in 1957 in 
Portugal, France and Denmark before 
coming to Canada on the 12th of October. 
Last year she visited the Netherlands and 
this year she comes for six weeks to Can- 
ada before going on a projected tour of 
Ghana, Sierra Leone and Gambia. 

Such tours are utterly exhausting. Can 
we really be loyal members of the Com- 
monwealth if we force this kind of activity 
on her? It was the pressure of making 
personal appearances which hastened the 
death of her father. Let the advisors in 
the Palace and her Ministers in the Com- 
monwealth learn the lesson before it is 
too late. She is a queen, not a curio: the 
very centre of constitution, not a travelling 
side-show. 


To the Hustings! 


PoLitics, even Canadian politics, are going 
to be interesting in the next six months or 
so. From British Columbia to Newfound- 
land there are reports of stirrings which 
will change many an existing situation and 
maybe topple some governments which, 
like the Federal Liberal one two years ago, 
think they are impregnable. 

In British Columbia, Premier Bennett 
has brought down a budget which implies 
that the province will soon have retired its 
total provincial debt. Already the Opposi- 
tion is crying foul, saying that this is 
merely skilfull, even crooked bookkeeping. 

In Newfoundland, Premier Smallwood 
claims that he will outlaw the International 
Woodworkers of America union. Just how 
this will affect his chances at the polls, es- 
pecially when the federal Liberal leader, 
Mr. Pearson, has attacked Mr. Smallwood’s 
position, will be interesting. 

In Ontario, Premier Frost has to cope 
with a tangle of peculation and self interest 


which has already resulted in the resig- 
nations of three Cabinet ministers. 
Piquancy has been added to the Opposi- 
tion’s position in Ontario by the fact that 
the Liberal leader, John Wintermeyer, also 
got in on the natural gas stocks which 
caused the political explosion. 

In Quebec, M. Drapeau is obviously not 
going to join forces with M. Lesage to try 
to defeat M. Duplessis. But M. Duplessis 
has now made it impossible for any mem- 
ber of the Legislature to ask even a sup- 
plementary question without it first being 
put in writing. M. Duplessis is obviously 
feeling the critical darts which have been 
thrown at him in the past six months. 

Even in Alberta, where Social Credit 
seems to be pretty well established, Prem- 
ier Manning has indicated that he may go 
to the polls earlier than he need to test 
what some commentators are beginning 
to suggest is a failing political strength. 


Toronto’s Tintoretto 


IN THE MIDDLE of this past month, the 
Art Gallery of Toronto unveiled an enor- 
mous and breathtaking picture by Tinto- 
retto. Its price—moderate by comparison 
with what is being bid for old masters in 
sale rooms both in the United States and 
Europe—is $200,000. This the Art Gallery 
of Toronto is hoping to collect from private 
benefactors and from the viewers who 
pass in front of the painting in the next 
few weeks. 

It will be a great triumph for Toronto 
if it gets such an important picture by the 
simple method of public contributions. If 
people want it, says the Gallery, they have 
got to pay for it—and it adds that the 
cost is $10 per square inch. 

This is a refreshing attitude and may 
be, in the long run, a much more effective 
way of increasing our national cultural 
resources than just relying on _ public 
monies. 

Readers will remember that Alan Jarvis, 
Curator of the National Gallery in Ottawa, 
has had constant trouble to get outstand- 
ing pictures and whien he last tried to make 
a purchase, the Federal Government, in an 
on-again, off-again manner, refused him 
the funds. 

Toronto may thus teach Ottawa a needed 
lesson—which is that if you want to get 
anything done, better to rely on the warm 
hearts of the public than to put your re- 
quest at the cold feet of government. 


Facts Cannot be Denied 


THE FIRST REPORT of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Energy, the so-called Borden Re- 
port, was made public October 25th. Its 
recommendations shocked the oil and 
natural gas industries, horrified the fi- 
nancial community and cost stock holders 
an estimated 150 million dollars (SN 
November 22). 

Since then one of the most potent lob- 
bies which Canada has ever seen has been 
organized to protest against the imple- 
mentation of the report’s recommendations 
In the heat of their passion, these lobbyists 
have made some very extravagant state- 
ments of which one by the Investment 
Dealers Association of Canada is the most 
notable. 

The IDA said in its brief to the Cabinet 
recently that the Borden recommendations 
would severely curtail Canada’s ability te 
attract capital because: 

“Over 100 million dollars of first mort- 
gage bonds of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Ltd. were placed with a group of the 
largest American investing institutions dur- 
ing the initial financing of the line. 

“The undertaking of a senior ministe! 
in the then Canadian Government regard- 
ing gas export played a necessary part ir 
the sale of these bonds, and there is nc 
question that the purchasing institutions 
take a very serious view of its subsequen! 
repudiation”. 

The reference is to the export of gas by 
Trans-Canada at Emerson. Manitoba. But 
in direct opposition to this statement is 
the sworn testimony of Trans-Canada’s 
consultant, W. B. Tippy, appearing before 
the Commission on February 25th of las! 
year: 

“The whole study on which the financing 
was based, which Commonwealth Services 
made, was premised on the fact that the 
Emerson sale could not be counted in de- 
termining whether the project was finance- 
able. We made reference to it only briefly 
in a sort of appended paragraph in a re 
port as being a plus item which could im 
prove the picture, but we had to prove t 
the financial people, I mean the bond pur 
chasers, that the project would go withou 
Emerson in order to do the initial financ 
ing.” 

There may be a real case for the In 
vestment Dealers Association, but the} 
certainly prejudice its success when the 
either pervert or ignore the sworn testi: 
mony of the people most directly involved 
Facts cannot be denied, even by the IDA 
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Jnion Democracy 


IN THE WEST COAST the International 
Voodworkers of America Union has an- 
rounced that it will press for a 20 per 
ent wage increase next year—this in the 
‘ace of a general depression in the lumber 
ndustry. 

On the east coast, the strike engineered 
xy the IWA in Newfoundland used vio- 
ence to the point where Premier Small- 
vood has claimed that he will never do 
business with the union again. 

In Montreal. the strike of CBC _pro- 
jucers has obviously been helped by 
oreign influences (allegedly the Teams- 
‘ers), again using violence to draw public 
ittention. 

In Sudbury, miners were almost starving 
before Christmas because their union, the 
Mine Mill and Smelter Workers Union, 
declared a strike which clearly was un- 
popular with many of the union members. 

In Hamilton, Stelco was struck by the 
United Steelworkers, but the workers got 
little or no financial advantage when terms 
were finally reached. 

When the union can stop your pay 
cheque so effectively and when it can do 
things to blacken your reputation so easily 
in the popular press, one would think that 
members of a union would be pretty 
regular attenders at their local meetings. 

But union members are no more in- 
terested in democratic procedure than a 
great many others are in this country of 
ours. In fact, the National Council of 
Canadian Labor’s own journal, which re- 
cently conducted a survey to find out just 
vhat could be done to fill empty chairs at 
inion meetings, came up with these as the 
six most effective methods: 


(1) Raise union dues. 

(2) Levy an assessment. 

(3) Increase the salaries of officers. 

(4) Accept or reject a new contract. 
(5) Take a strike vote. 

(6) Kick out the officials of the union. 


No wonder that Hoffa and people like 
11m can so use the unions for their own 
ersonal advantage. And no wonder ex- 
avagant demands are made—they are 
1.e only way in which the union executive 
in justify its often high-salaried existence. 


he Busier Sex 


\NADA’S WOMEN SENATORS, it seems, are 
busy lot. Quite apart from the time they 
end in the Senate Chamber, they devote 
‘ny extra hours serving on a variety of 
nding committees. 

[wo of the women, Senator Cairine Wil- 
n and Senator Muriel Fergusson, lend 
“ir talents to eight such standing com- 
ittees. Senator Wilson’s Committees in- 
ide Public Health, Civil Service, Im- 
‘gration, Buildings and Grounds, Bank- 
2 and Commerce, Internal Economy, 
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External Relations, and the Library of 
Parliament. 

Senator Fergusson, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, lists her committees as those on 
Divorce, Private Bills, Public Health, 
Trade Relations, Tourist Traffic, External 
Relations, the Parliamentary Restaurant, 
and the Library of Parliament. 

Senator Nancy Hodges serves on four 
committees as does Senator Marianne 
Jodoin, and Senator Elsie Inman finds time 
to lend her support to three. 

As ihe old saying has it, the parlia- 
mentary woman’s work is never done. 


Have Gun, Will Travel 


TO THE COUNTRY’S entertainment critics 
who weekly produce lists of “60 most 
popular tunes”, “15 top-rated television 
shows” (by actual survey!), and a baker’s 
dozen of movies deemed worthy of our 
attention, the persons charged with the re- 
sponsibility for compiling the RCMP’s 
monthly “most-wanted” criminals list must 
seem to be unimaginative fellows indeed. 

In their latest release from Ottawa, the 
Mounties name only three men whose 
records are bad enough to earn them elec- 
tion to Canada’s list of most-wanted des- 
peradoes. 

Iwo explanations for the paucity of top- 
notch criminals come to mind. Either Can- 
ada’s crooks are such minor-leaguers that 
the RCMP cannot interest themselves in 
their capture, or else the dire prophecies 
of the Liberal Opposition have become all 
too true: Unemployment has reached such 
a peak that even the country’s crooks are 
unable to find work. 

It’s a matter for sober reflection 


Incidental Intelligence 


IF THERE IS ANYBODY who can get away 
with thinking of education only one week 
in the year, then next week is especially 
designed for him. For next week is Edu- 
cation Week, and as a tribute to the energy 
of its organizers, we pass on some facts 
and figures which may give rise to genu- 
inely helpful discussion of our education 
problems: 

(1) In 1957, we spent 1.7 million dol- 
lars on defence, 1.9 million dollars on 
cars, 1.3 million dollars on tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages, and one million dol- 
lars on education. 

(2) We will be short, in the next aca- 
demic year, 45,000 qualified teachers in 
our elementary and secondary schools. 

(3) At universities where future second- 
ary school teachers are trained, it costs a 
university student $1200 a year. Of this 
$90 comes from scholarships, $390 from 
long suffering parents, and $790 must come 
from the student’s own earnings in the 
summer. 
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BUILDING BUSINESS 








“You 
should ‘ve 
seen the one 
that got 
away 


A standing joke with fishermen 
... but not so funny in business 
when a good plan to improve 
vour business or product wriggles 
off the line for lack of proper 
financing. 

Many a businessman has learn- 
ed from experience that the dif- 
ference between “landing” and 
“losing” the big one is often the 
financial counsel and backing he 
receives from his Bof M manager 
in his day-to-day operations. 

That's why it will pay you to 
discuss your plans with your 
B of M manager. 

You will like his helpful, in- 
terested approach to your prob- 
lems. And you can count on this: 
when you ask for a loan at the 
B of M, you do not ask a favour 
...tf your proposition 
1s eet ie reason: NR 
able, there's money jeemumcumue 
for you at the Bank 
of Montreal. 






BANK OF 


MonTREAL 
Canadas First Sauk 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY 
WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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“Aluminum! 


... that gives me an idea! 


LIGHTNESS...STRENGTH...NO CORROSION! That’s a combination I need for MY business.” 


Aluminum is showing up everywhere these days. The Navy, 
for example, chose it for the superstructures of their new 
destroyer escorts. Its lightness reduces topside weight; its 
corrosion-resistance reduces maintenance. The ever widening 
use of this versatile metal has been made possible by the de- 
velopment of new alloys, improved fabricating and welding 
techniques, consumer demand and ALCAN “know how”, 


PERHAPS ALCAN ALUMINUM AND ALCAN “KNOW HOW’ 
CAN HELP YOU IN YOUR BUSINESS... 


ALCAN are the people to see about everything concernin: 
aluminum. They are leaders in its development and set it: 
standards of quality. ALCAN has over fifty years’ expe 
rience in aluminum and is the major source in Canada fo 
sheet, wire, rod, bar, foil, extrusions, castings and ingot 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


An Aluminium Limited Company 


Quebec - Montreal « Ottawae Toronto « Hamilton « Windsor « Winnipeg « Calgary « Vancouver 
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U.S. Supreme Court 





versus 






Canadian Freedom 






by Maxwell Cohen 






U.S. Supreme Court Building: Inside, a threat to Canada. 



























— CONDITION OF Canadian-United States relations, along with unemployment. 
inflation and defence policy, are the subjects which have become the classical 
— preoccupation of contemporary Canadian debate. Among the matters arising out | 
of our present Canadian-American reappraisals of common concern is one which : 
has received striking newspaper headlines but very little analysis—the effect of | 
ase United States anti-trust laws on Canadian business. I] | 
& Curiously enough both the first and second Hays-Coffin Reports neglect to deal | | 
with this new aspect of United States control over Canadian subsidiaries. We are | 
accustomed already to many widely discussed points of contention in this area, | 
particularly the size of U.S. investment in Canadian industry. There are more than | || 
5,000 subsidiaries of United States corporations doing business in Canada. These | 
range from very small sales organizations to major enterprises in manufacturing or 
mining and of course are heavily concentrated in petroleum, pulp and paper, mining, 
chemical, electrical and rubber industries where U.S. control averages about 48% 
of the total investment. By 1957 United States direct investmen in Canada was 








: accounting for approximately 30% of all manufacturing plants as well as for about | 
' 20% of all employment in manufacturing. 
The problems of the size and scale of U.S. investment in Canada, and of 
is.” its strategic location, have tended to become important to Canadians on a 
number of obvious and particular grounds. These have been so fully discussed 
OW" in recent months as not to require more than a bare restatement here. The troubling 
questions are such matters as the failure of United States-owned subsidiaries to | 
ning provide equity ownership opportunities in Canada; the neglect to use Canadians | 
t it: for senior managerial positions; the concentration of major research activities in | 
xpe the United States; the failure to play a responsible role in such community matters a 
| fo as charitable donations and social responsibilities in general; the making of all basic | 
got investments and sales policy in the United States; the general treatment of Canada 


and Canadian subsidiaries as branches in another state of the United States itself: 
and finally, and very disturbing, the pressures and control of United States law and 
head office policy on the freedom of subsidiaries, partially or wholly-owned, to 
make sales to Communist China. 
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To these sharp irritations now must be added the 
attempt of the United States Department of Justice to 
claim that the U.S. anti-trust laws operate in Canada 
to subject American subsidiaries in Canada to U.S. rules 
despite the legality of the given business practice in issue 
under Canadian law. The problem has arisen specifically 
because of the action by the U.S. Department of Justice 
in preparing an anti-trust suit against certain United 
States radio and television manufacturers alleging that 
they and their subsidiaries in Canada are operating in 
violation of Section I of the Sherman Act by participating 
in a Canadian patent pool and in trade import policies, 
the effect of which is to restrict the importation of U.S. 
manufactured radio and television sets into Canada. 


This is not the first time, however, that such efforts 
have been made by agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment to compel Canadian incorporated subsidiaries of 
United States firms to respond to an order of such 
agency or to be subject to the direct operation of United 
States law irrespective of Canadian law. It will be re- 
membered that a Congressional Committee of some years 
ago attempted to compel the production to it of the 
records of certain pulp and paper companies in the 
course of that Committee’s enquiry into the price and 
supply of newsprint in the United States. This particular 
effort failed for a variety of reasons, one of them a 
specific command of the Legislature of Ontario that no 
books or papers should be removed from the Province 
belonging to companies incorporated and doing business 
there. 

The most important single instance however of the 
recent application of U.S. anti-trust law of the Sherman 
Act on Canadian business operations was the division 
of Canadian Industries Ltd. as a result of the 1951 
consent decree in the United States compelling the Du 
Pont Company and Imperial Chemical Industries of the 
United Kingdom to split the jointly owned C.I.L. Today 
the Du Pont Company of Canada Ltd. and Canadian 
(Industries Ltd. are separate entities and presumably the 
stock of the former is wholly or principally owned by 
Du Pont of the United States and that of the latter by 


HOW COHEN SUMS UP THE 
ANTI-TRUST SITUATION 


It is an established legal principle that a state has exclusive jurisdiction 


over its own territory and its own legal creatures. 


The United States thus cannot expect Canadian persons, whether human 
beings or corporations, to be subject to the extra-territorial operation of 


the Sherman Act. 


Yet the United States has often tried to extend its jurisdiction over the 
operations of American companies operating in a foreign country. 


A treaty should therefore be drawn up to provide that companies incor- 
porated in Canada and operating legally in Canada shall not be subject, 
through their parent corporations, to charges of violation of the U.S. anti- 
trust laws. 











| pn save 
I pet ces 


Above, DuPont plant at Kingston and, right, CIL plani 
at nearby Milhaven. In 1951 the then CIL Canadian . . 


1.C.1. Whether any patent sharing continues here is o/ 
course not known but it should be remembered that the 
United Kingdom courts refused to implement, in the 
United Kingdom, that part of the 1951 U.S. judgment 
that required I.C.I. to reassign certain U.S. patents to 
the Du Pont Company on the grounds that such an 
American decree could have no effect whatever on 
persons and property in the United Kingdom. 

The present claim by the U.S. Department of Justice 
asserts that the effect of the participation by the Ameri- 
can subsidiaries named in the charge in Canadian Radio 
Patents Ltd., and the policy of agreeing not to import 
United States manufactured sets as well as subjecting 
to actions for patent infringement under Canadian law 
those who do import such sets, are all violations of the 
Sherman Act, the principal American law governing 
monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade. For 
Canada the problem is to determine how to view and 
deal with such intrusion both as a matter of international 
law on the one hand and as an aspect of our economic- 
political relations with the United States on the other. 

From the point of view of United States law there is 
something of a conflict of opinion in the American courts 
as to how far such extra-territorial activities of American 
nationals and companies owned by American nationa!s 
can be subjected to the operations 
of U.S. anti-trust laws. Before 
discussing a few of the American 
decisions that delineate this cor- 
flict of opinion, it is worth reflec'- 
ing for a moment on the philosophy 
that underlies the U.S. anti-trust 
program with its overseas exte! - 
sions. 

Anti-trust policy is designed ‘> 
regulate and preserve “compet - 
tion” in a free society. It rests ¢1 
the assumption that the concentr: - 
tion of economic power whether 
by single firms developing int) 
monopolies or by groups of firms 
linked loosely by agreements 
“bad” for both political and econ 
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. company was split up by U.S. court decrees which the 


British legal authorities sternly refused to recognize. 


omic reasons. Politically the word “bad” means that 
such restraints upon trade or monopolies generally, 
involve a concentration of economic power inconsistent 
with political and economic freedom. Economically 
such behaviour is “bad” because it leads to a re- 
duction in the operation of the market as_ the 
determinant of price and to a consequent rigidity in 
business thinking, behavior, initiative with its eventual 
loss of flexibility and ultimate damage to efficiency and 
resource allocation. These ideas have moved Americans 
and Canadians, economists and politicians, very largely 
along the same lines for the past sixty or seventy years. 
Indeed both countries pioneered this Western experi- 
ment in subjecting business behavior to the control 
of criminal law with legislation that was introduced 
by both countries between 1889 and 1890. 

A number of important divergencies have emerged 
over the years in the interpretation, application and 
development of Canadian and U.S. law respectively in 
this sphere. In the United States of course the monopoly 
problem was more dramatic and to some extent more 
serious than in Canada in the early period because the 
rise of the great “trusts”, of which oil under the Rocke- 
fellers, steel under Gary and Carnegie and tobacco 
under Duke were all memorable examples. The Sherman 
Act was drafted to read much more severely than 
parallel legislation in Canada for it made illegal every 
contract in restraint of trade and every attempt to 
monopolize. To ameliorate the surface rigidity of the 
language of the law the American courts soon intro- 
luced concepts to make for some greater flexibility in 
dministering these rules in order to distinguish between 
‘usiness collaboration or mergers that were clearly 
‘gainst public interest and those that were not. 

A variety of tests emerged of which perhaps the most 
mportant, in the merger cases at least, was the “Rule 
f Reason”. This drew a line between those efforts at 
‘orporate integration which were reasonable and did 
\ot wholly monopolize an industry or which “rational- 
zed” it with resulting community benefits and those 
iergers which were clearly designed to increase the 
ower of a given firm or firms for the most predatory 
{ business purposes. 

By contrast in Canada “reason” was written into our 
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first laws by words of measurement such as “unduly” 
and “unreasonably”. In the long run however, the tend- 
ency of legal interpretation in both countries has been 
to take much the same position. Agreements among 
businessmen to limit price, service or supply competi- 
tion are within the prohibition. Mergers in the United 
States are almost prima facie unlawful unless there are 
good reasons to support them. In Canada the merger 
problem has yet to be really explored by the courts and 
it is very likely that some rule of reason will emerge 
that will prevent all mergers from being bad per se. 

One area however where Canadian and American law 
clearly has diverged is the extent to which the United 
States courts have explored the problems of extra-terri- 
torial business operations having possible business effects 
in the United States directly or indirectly. There have 
been two main lines of development. The first may be 
said to be the efforts of Congress to provide for exemp- 
tions to United States law by permitting businessmen to 
collaborate for purposes of international exports where 
the interests of the United States were clearly served by 
organizing such trade. Congress passed the Webb Export 
Trade Act of 1918 which provided that it would not 
be illegal to form an association “entered into for the 
sole purpose of engaging in export trade . . . provided 
such association . . . is not in restraint of trade within 
the United States and is not in restraint of the export 
trade of any domestic competitor of such association.” 
This Statute did a good deal to advance the competitive 
position of American exporters in world markets where 
British, German and French cartelisation was the rule 
rather than the exception. 

On the other hand the Department of Justice and the 
American Courts have not been so clear about exempting 
extra-territorial activities if some domestic trade reper- 
cussions were evident. One of the earliest examinations 
of this problem was the celebrated judgment of Mr. 
Justice Holmes in the 1909 American Banana Company 
case. This was an action by the American Banana Com- 
pany vs. United Fruit Company for conspiring with the 
Government of Costa Rica to make it impossible for 
the American Banana Company to operate there. The 
question was whether such behavior was in violation 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 





Senator Coffin, Representative Hays made report on U.S.- 
Canadian relations but failed te mention legal aspect 
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London Letter: 


by Beverley Nichols 


F YOU COME TO ENGLAND this summer and if—or 
I rather when—you find yourself spending the greater 
part of your holiday sitting in a traffic block breathing 
exhaust fumes, you might as well know the name of 
the person you have to thank for your misery. He is a 
man called Harold Watkinson, in whose six feet of 
complacency and incompetence is housed the office of 
Transport Minister. In any other country the record of 
this disastrous person would have ensured the fall of 
the government; in Britain we grin and bear him. 

The latest and most spectacular example of Mr. 
Watkinson’s disservices to his country is provided by 
a little stretch of road called the Preston by-pass. Believe 
it or not, this is the only road in Britain on which it is 
possible to drive 100 miles an hour, for a distance of— 
hold your breath—eight whole miles! This contemptible 
snippet cost nearly £4,000,000 and was two and a half 
years in building. However, it was so far in advance of 
anything else we have in medieval Britain that when 
at last it was finished, it was opened by the Prime Minister 
with a great flourish of trumpets. 

Here, we are told, was the beginning of a new era in 
modern transport. At last the arteries of our commerce 
would flow unimpeded etc. etc. Six weeks later the darned 
thing collapsed. Gaping cracks appeared, as on the slopes 
of a volcano, pools formed, parts of the foundations 
began to crumble. In all 3,000 square yards were affected. 
Up went the “Road Closed” notices, and back crawled 
the traffic to the twisting lanes. 

Did Mr. Watkinson instantly resign? Not on your life. 
He did not even apologize. Nobody, he asserted, was to 
blame. Nobody had fallen down on the job. The only 
culprit was the weather. There had been a great deal of 
rain in the 2% years which the road had taken to make. 
(So unusual in Britain!) There had been frost too... 
“and even the Alaska Highway is sometimes damaged 
by frost”. Considering that Alaska had 53 degrees of 
frost compared with Preston’s 27, this was not perhaps 
sO surprising. 

So we are back where we started, in the middle ages. 
But there is one thing that may shatter even such a 
monument of self satisfaction as the British Transport 
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Dud Roads and 
Inflamed Chests 
















Minister, and that is the prevailing fever of the British 
people to spend their holidays abroad. The European 
holiday traffic is at an all time high. And after travelling 
the wide, sweeping highways of modern Europe, the 
home-coming millions, crawling down our ancient cart- 
tracks may, conceivably, revolt. May, but probably won't. 


I WAS NOT THE ONLY PERSON in London who experi- 
enced a certain mordant satisfaction at the news that one 





Smog again. About half an egg-cup full of lethal dus: 
is absorbed by the lungs of every Londoner, every year 


of Her Majesty’s Ministers—female—had been mistake 
for a prostitute, by a prostitute. The lady in question wa: 
Miss Pat Hornsby-Smita, who is Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Home Office. She is an attractive woman 
with an infectious smile and flecks of red in her hair 
One night—this is her own story—she was waiting fo: 
a taxi in the West End, and up popped a street lad: 
behind her hissing “get to hell off my beat”. 
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This little episode, in the hands of a French dramatist. 
might make a charming comedy. It might be called 
“Madame sans Portfolio”. A Respectable Young Lady, 
intent on affairs of State, suddenly confronted by the 
Disreputable Young Lady, intent on affairs of another 
description. Yes, it really has everything, and the lyrics 
could be quite poignant. 

Miss Hornsby-Smith’s interesting encounter with one 
of her fallen sisters was revealed during the debate on the 
Street Offences Bill which was finally passed in the 
House of Commons. This snivelling and contemptible 
measure, which pleases nobody but the prostitutes, and 
might have been specifically designed to encourage cor- 
ruption in the police force, is the sole outcome of one of 
the noblest charters in British history—the Woolfenden 
Report. 

I trust that all decent men will remember that report, 
even though the Tory Government has done its utmost 
to see that it is forgotten. It was the outcome of nearly 
three years investigation by some of the finest brains in 
the country. It was a passionately sincere endeavour to 
bring the facts and realities of sex in modern Britain 
into some sort of relation with the law. It made a number 
of definite recommendations—firstly with regard to homo- 
sexuality and secondly with regard to prostitution. 

What happened? Firstly, the recommendations on 
homosexuality—in spite of the pleading of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, who are not usually 
regarded as libertines—were chucked into the waste- 
paper-basket. “The country” we were told in unctious 
tones, “was not ready for them”. In other words, they 
might lose votes. As for the prostitutes, all that has been 
done, apart from raising the fine foi soliciting, is to 
ensure that “A street walker shall receive—if possible— 
two verbal warnings from a policeman before she is 
formally charged.” 

You may well rub your eyes. And you would rub 
them even more vigorously if you were to walk down a 
street like Curzon Street, which was a respectable neigh- 
bourhood but is now a red light district. Two verbal 
warnings! With the ladies of easy virtue hobnobbing with 
the police, passing the time of day with them, winking 
at them as they break off a conversation to dart across 
the road in search of another client! 

The whole thing is an indecent farce, in which my 
sympathies are increasingly with the members of the 
police force. They are young, they are human, and they 
make £10 a week. They are brought into nightly 
proximity with hundreds of desirable young females who 
make £200 a week .. . tax free. And they are expected 
to issue “verbal warnings . . .” and thereby clean up the 
streets. To borrow a phrase from my seventeen year old 
niece, who is somewhat more alert to these matters than 
the Lord Chancellor . . . “The whole thing stinks.” 

“smoG” is back again . . . ‘smog’ the killer. As I look 
out of the window at noon it is just possible to see the 
street lamps on the other side of the road, glowing dimly 
primrose yellow. The texture of “smog” is not as rich 


‘Get off my beat’ said a London prostitute recently 10 
Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith, one of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 


as the old “pea-souper” but it seems to be even more 
impenetrable when one is motoring. It also has a nasty 
habit of stopping and starting within the space of a few 
hundred yards; you may be driving briskly along a clear 
road and then, with no warning, run slap into an atmos- 
pheric brick wall. Physically it begins by affecting the 
back of the throat, and works quickly down to the lungs. 
We have just been informed that about half an egg-cup 
full of lethal dust is absorbed into the lungs of every 
Londoner every year. And then some people blame Noel 
Coward for spending the winter in Jamaica! 

However, through the gloom and mirk a few side 
shows have managed to divert us. One of them was pro- 
vided by an eighteen-year old Rock’n Roll singer called 
Terry Dene, who earns a reputed £350 a week for 
making sounds which, in a more gracious age, would 
have caused him to be clapped into the stocks on the 
village green. When Mr. Dene, on attaining the age of 
18%, was called up for his military service, some genius 
at the War Office saw in this event a golden opportunity 
for stimulating recruiting. So the whole ballyhoo of 
publicity was put into action, with armies of journalists, 
reporters and television cameras, showing the young 
man’s first steps in army life. 

Alas—poor Mr. Dene, although he had been passed 
physically A.1. by his medical board—was obviously 
less robust in his nervous system, for within 24 hours he 
was in such a state of “emotional disturbance” that he 
was rushed to hospital for consultation with psychiatrists. 
And there, at the moment of writing, he remains, with 
his mum and dad angrily demanding interviews with his 
C.O. on the assumption that youths of such delicate fibre 

. particularly if they are earning £350 per week... 
should not be expected to do anything so vulgar as to 
slope arms in the service of their country. 
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Canada Should 
Abandon U.S. 


Uranium Market 


by Robert Jamieson 


Three-mill power need 
for uranium diffusion 
plant could be met by 
Hamilton Falls hydro- 
electric project, now 
seen as major part of 
Labrador development. 


NANADA’S URANIUM EXPORTS in 1959 will total $350 
i million. If the money goes round two more times— 
as the economists reckon it usually does—this industry 
will account by itself for about one billion of the $33 
billion estimated gross national product this year: a 
sizeable three per cent for a product that did not even 
figure in the statistics a few years ago. 

Everyone knows the weakness of the position: that 
mining may stop dead in 1963 unless the U.S. takes up 
its options. The big hope for markets lies in the atom- 
power projects across the world that will begin to grow 
from the 1960's onwards. In the race for these, Canada 
has two formidable competitors—South Africa selling 
natural uranium competitively and without the political 
strings that Canada attaches to sales, and the United 
States offering the special kind of enriched uranium 
that may be in demand. The United States is also offering 
a “use now—pay much later” deal for nuclear fuel, 
provided U.S. designs and components are used for 
the reactors. 

To stay in the race, Canada must do two things: 
abandon the model treaty she requires buying nations 
to sign; and join with the United Kingdom to build a 
$500 million diffusion plant using the Hamilton Falls 
power project, whose initial 1,000,000 h.p. is available 
at the three-mill rate which might make a diffusion plant 
economic. 

The Canadian Government’s experts have the oppor- 
tunity now to sound out an important United Kingdom 
official on such a project. William Strath, CB, board 
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member of the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority, is visit- 
ing Chalk River and Ottawa for talks that are described 
as “routine”. But Mr. Strath next month takes up an 
even more significant appointment—permanent under- 
secretary of state to the Ministry of Supply—and any 
idea taken back by him is certain to receive sympathetic 
consideration. 

Canada is NOT on top of the world in the uranium 
business. If anyone doubts she will have to fight to sell 
her uranium, let them consider these facts disclosed 
recently: (1) new reserves discovered in the United 
States last year, when incidentally there was little incen- 
tive to prospect, more than equalled total consumption. 
and (2) the important London periodical Mining Journal 
estimated requirements in the free world outside the 
U.S. at 8,000 short tons of metal in 1965, 12,000 tons 
in 1970 and 25,000 tons in 1975: either Canada or 
South Africa could alone meet all these requirements 
through 1970. 

The short-term fate of Canada’s uranium mines de- 
pends entirely on whether the government can persuade 
the United States to buy more uranium after present 
contracts run out. There is a powerful lobby in the 
United States that will oppose any further foreign pur- 
chases, and the Atomic Energy Commission has under- 
taken to consult the joint committee of Congress before 
committing itself to any new purchases abroad. 

On this will depend whether any mines are left operat- 
ing in 1963. If the U.S. doesn’t buy, they shut down (all 
that the United Kingdom would want could be supplied 
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or years from stocks that will have been built up by 
hen). 

Canadian policy as it affects the long haul, and the 
osition of Canada when atomic-power is going full 
last, perhaps in the late 60’s or in the 70’s, contains 
‘wo errors. In an extreme assessment, they could prevent 
Canadian mines from benefiting from the power-market 
or a couple of decades. 

These errors are: (1) insistence that buying nations 
sign a model treaty undertaking to use uranium for peace- 
ful purposes only, and permitting Canadian inspectors in 
their plants, and (2) failure to prepare to offer enriched 
uranium to those nations which want to buy it. 

To take the first of these “errors”: A few weeks after 
it came into office the Progressive Conservative govern- 
ment homologated a policy that had been in prepara- 
tion under the guidance of the Liberal ministry—the 
model treaty. This included the “peaceful use only” and 
“inspection” clauses. 

Some forty nations signed a similar agreement with 
the United States, no doubt impressed by the bulk of 
the technological “know-how” offered. The Euratom 
nations, however, balked at the inspection clause and 
the U.S. gave way and allowed inspection by the buyers’ 
own arrangements. 

It may be asked why there should be objection to 
signing the model treaty with Canada. The fact is that 
there is. The French were furious at the terms. They 
had wanted to buy Canadian uranium but they are as 
sensitive about their sovereignty as Canadians are in 
relation to the United States. And after all, why 
should France, second mother country of Canada and 
its ally in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, be 
subjected to restrictions on buying which Canada does 
not impose on the United Kingdom? 

West Germany signed, but has only bought token 
quantities. One highly placed German said to me even 
before the model treaty was published—“Of course we’ll 
sign even if they ask inspection rights. We’ve had in- 
spectors before and know how to deal with them”. 

Switzerland signed, but the amount of uranium it will 
want is pretty small. 
Now External Affairs 
Minister Smith an- 
nounces Canada _ is 
open to negotiations 
with Japan and Eura- 
tom. This implies that 
some restrictions—if 
not all—are still to be 
imposed on prospec- 
tive buyers. 

The origin of the 
inspection clause is 
admitted by Robert 
Winters, who was C. 
D. Howe’s alternate in 
the Liberal Cabinet, to 
have been a “gentle- 





R. H. Winters, former federal cabinet minister, as 
president of Rio Tinto heads biggest uranium firm. 





man’s agreement” among the three partners in the Com- 
bined Development Agency—Britain, the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Other information, however, indicates that it was 
entirely a U.S. concept and that the U.K. merely went 
along with it. Winters—and no doubt other Canadian 
ministers—honestly saw it as a moral issue: that it is 
wrong to place material which could be so dangerous 
to humanity in the hands of anyone without precautions 
to ensure it was used for peaceful purposes only. 

It is doubtful that the U.S. saw it this way. The evi- 
dence suggests that what they thought was possible, and 
what they sought in their own national interests, was a 
stranglehold control on all atomic energy development 
and supply sources in the western world. To the extent 
that this hypothesis is true, the Canadian ministers were 
taken in. 

But in any case such control is impossible. There are 
sources of uranium and other fissile material in many 
parts of the world. They differ only in their cost of 
development. And, as France showed when she developed 
her own high-cost resources, some nations will pay any 
price to avoid what they regard as national humiliation. 

What has finally made nonsense of the Canadian 
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Development of Hamilton Falls power project is under 
way. Map shows development area, roads and rail line. 


stand is the sale by South Africa—its principal uranium 
competitor of the future—of a quantity of uranium with- 
out any restriction as to end use. This was a relatively 
small quantity sold to Japan, but it is reported from 
Johannesburg that the sale is expected to lead to a supply 
of some hundreds of tons a year. 

This news has been greeted by refusal to believe it 
“It’s not confirmed” said one prominent individual con- 
nected with the former administration. The report was 
carried by Reuters news agency on October 29th, quoting 
the Transvalia company of Pretoria which negotiated 
the sale, and has been denied by none of the parties since. 

The uranium producers’ brief submitted to the Cana- 
dian Cabinet last month skirts this issue. Rio Tinto, with 
both C. D. Howe and Robert Winters on its board, is 
the largest producer, and it is certainly in an awkward 
position to complain. The brief asks merely that more 
bilateral agreements be negotiated, or “other international 
machinery” be provided which would enable Canada to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 




















HE PAST 18 MONTHS have seen a major revolution 
T in Canadian radio. 

When television came to Canada, a good many Can- 
adians just dumped their radios into the basement. CBC 
acted much the same way. Top personnel jumped at new 
opportunities in television. Budgets allowed vast sums 
for television, far less for radio. But today that picture 
is changing. 

For even since television came to Canada, radios have 
still outsold TV sets. A year ago, Canadians purchased 
722,000 radios—and only 457,000 TV sets. CBC 
audience research figures indicate eight out of 10 Can- 
adians turn on a radio every day. 

Although television has pushed radio out of the living 
room into the car or the kitchen, the den or the garage, 
radio still has a lot of advantages over television. 

For one thing radio has immediacy. In one U.S. sur- 
vey persons were asked: “If you heard there was a war, 
what would you do to find out the truth?” More than 
one-half replied: “I'd turn on my radio.” 

Things like Grey Cup football, Stanley Cup playoffs 
and the Durelle-Moore fight are now covered on TV; 
but when Canada plays Russia in world hockey action, 
Canadians dig out their radios to hear Foster Hewitt. 

CBC radio coverage of the Springhill, N.S. mine dis- 
aster Was an impressive tribute to radio’s ability to bring 
drama 4o the listener. 
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by Joe Scanlon 


Eugene Hallman revamped 
CBC’s radio network to 
bring a_ fresh approach 
and has won new audience. 
Next move, to reduce cost, 
may be sales of programs 
to U.S. stations since the 
quality is much higher. 


Radio can also move very quickly. Television cameras 
are bulky. TV cables are almost ponderous. Even mobile 
units are ugly complicated affairs. On-the-spot radio can 
be as close as the nearest telephone. Broadcasts can 
flow from planes in mid-air or ships in mid-ocean. The 
sound of Sputnik I came to most Canadians via radio. 
There was little television could add. 

Last spring’s federal election coverage was a CBC 
masterpiece. In a few short hours, listeners heard: Hon. 
Donald Fleming in Toronto; Dr. Charlotte Whitton— 
still in the lead—predict her own defeat in Ottawa; M. J. 
Coldwell in Saskatchewan and Solon Low in Alberta as 
they watched their parties collapse; Hon. Lester Pearson 
concede defeat; Prime Minister Diefenbaker accept vic- 
tory; and Douglas Jung—first Chinese-Canadian M.P.— 
accept the cheers of Vancouver’s Chinatown. Television 
was left far behind. 

But television has had its effect on radio none the less. 
Veteran CBC producer Harry Boyle admitted quite 
frankly; “radio will never again have the vast audiences 
we had before television.” He added: “radio however is 
here to stay.” 

To make sure it is here to stay, the CBC has appointed 
Eugene Hallman from CBC television to revamp the 
CBC radio networks. 

Mr. Hallman—a CBC veteran at 39—has wasted no 
time in making his impact felt on radjo. 
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Veteran radio producer Harry Boyle has introduced two 
uccessful new programs, “Project 59” and “Assignment”. 


He’s shuffled morning program schedules substituting 
preview”, a lively news and views show for the staid 
Id morning format. Some CBC stations now come on 
he air one hour earlier. 


Double-exposures—repeat programs—have become a 
CBC standard. “I didn’t want to use the word ‘repeat’,” 
aid Mr. Hallman; “It didn’t sound too good.” A camera 
oug, he quickly thought up the words “double-exposure”. 

Re-running evening shows the next morning, the CBC 
saves money—and surprisingly enough draws listeners. 
CBC’s “University of the Air”’—a series of philosophy 
iectures—drew only 39 letters from a 10.30 p.m. spot. 
Vore than 800 eager housewives wrote in after the morn- 
ing repeat broadcast. 

“I made the move to save money,” admitted Mr. 
Hallman. “Now I wouldn't change it.” 

Taking advantage of radio’s flexibility, Mr. Hallman 
has approved an adjustable schedule. During sessions of 
the United Nations, the CBC shiits to New York with as 
little as one hour’s notice. Using the new Atlantic cable, 
the CBC can book commentary from London again with 
just one hour’s notice. “News Round-Up” now is a lot 
more up-to-the-minute than it once was. 


CBC has reached out for new material. New Year's 
Eve programming started with a live broadcast from 
Glasgow. The “Goon Show” and “The Archers”—two 
popular BBC programs—are now piped regularly into 
Canada. 

Television programs such as “Fighting Words” are 
now repeated on radio. Since the programs are based on 
the spoken word, they lose little in the transition. 

To answer the challenge of smaller evening audiences, 
CBC has provided a more selective programming sched- 
ule. University lectures, serious discussions, classical 
music, jazz and experiments in stereophonic sound draw 
persons with special interests from their TV sets. 

Two refreshing new programs have also been added 





"elevision news coverage is limited by bulky cameras 
ind ponderous cables. Even mobile units are complicated. 


'n the other hand radio can go anywhere, even to top 
‘f Bank of Commerce building in Toronto, for interview. 








































Harry Boyle-——best known for his most controversial 
production “CBC Wednesday Night.” 

The first of Mr. Boyle’s new shows was “Assignment”. | 
With Bill McNeil and Maria Barrett linking short snappy | 
interviews on a wide variety of subjects, “Assignment” || 
has become a news magazine on the air. Each week over 
1,500,009 Canadians tune in and listen. } 


to the network schedule. Both are the brain-childs of 


To give the show experienced performers, Mr. Boyle 
signed Gordon Sinclair, who does the weather, James 
Bannerman, Peter Whittall, humorist Eric Nicol and Dr. 
Leslie Bell as regular contributors. The variety and fresh- | 
ness is supplied by a horde of freelance contributors from | 
Canada, the United States and overseas. “Assignment” 
staffers and reporters have interviewed Hon. Lester B. | 
Pearson, Robert Service, Ed Murrow, William Zecken- 
dorf, Glenn Gould, E. J. Pratt and Sir Edmund Hillary. 

Full length profiles are done five minutes at a time | 
to keep them short and snappy and hold up listener 
interest. I 

Dull spots are eliminated by tape editors and the 
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Self-governing Universities, 
such as Oxford, (shown here) 
and Cambridge, have shown 
the value over the long run 


Let Professors Control the Universities 
by J. Percy Smith 


r7E ARE FOND OF SAYING that education is everbody’s 
business, Yet it seems to me to contain a fallacy, 
and a very serious one, which, though it is at the heart 
of the serious affair at United College, Winnipeg {SN. 
Nov. 22nd 1958], is apt to be completely overlooked. 
The fact is that education, though it is certainly every- 
body’s concern, is not a business at all. Our failure to 
recognize this plain fact has led us to commit some 
serious blunders; and I propose to comment on the 
nature of them in so far as “higher” education is con- 
cerned. 

In ten years as a university teacher, which have in- 
cluded a two-year term as secretary of the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers, I have had countless 
discussions with other professors from all parts of Canada 
on the subject of university government; and it seems to 
me that the debate needs to be made a public one. 

It goes without saying that the nature of universities 
has changed very greatly in our time, as they have at- 
tempted to adapt themselves to a changing world. But 
surely they do and must retain their prime civilizing func- 
tion: the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, the activities 
hat we call teaching and research being complementary 
aspects of that pursuit. This function is what I have called 
t—a civilizing one. It is not a money-making one or an 
ecclesiastical one or a narrowly political one. 

The question arises, how is society to ensure that the 


universities answer the needs of the community in ob- 
serving this function? In Canada—throughout North 
America, in fact—we have so far struck with shocking 
uniformity on one answer. We simply place the control 
of the universities’ affairs in the hands of governing 
bodies which—though they are doubtless intended to 
represent the community at large—are made up very 
largely of two groups: business men (including farmers) 
and lawyers. The most recent appointees to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto’s Board of Governors, for example. 
included five who are directors of numerous corporations, 
and two members of the legal profession. The University 
of Saskatchewan’s Board of Governors has fourteen 
members, four of them members ex officio. Of the ten 
others, as listed in the current calendar, four are lawyers 
and one is a judge. The Chairman of the Board of 
Regents of United College is a retired banker who—like 
many other members of such boards—has never been 
either a student or a teacher in a university. 

One is impelled to ask some questions: can a govern- 
ing body which is (as most university boards are) without 
a woman member, or a teacher, or a representative of 
labor, be considered to represent the community at large? 
Are the qualities that make for success in the world of 
business and the legal profession those that are likely 
to make for success also in directing university affairs? 
Are these people likely to have thought much about 
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gher education per se? What is likely to be the effect 
government by a group so constituted on a university? 
The first three of these questions are—for the moment. 
least—rhetorical. The last, however, is in part answer- 
le in terms of Canadian experience. 


In the first place, it is natural and almost inevitable 

at a group of men accustomed to thinking in terms of 
irporations will bring to their thinking about university 
lairs, perhaps without realizing it, the preccnceptions 
* the business world. A university will be for them a 
ind of corporation, and the impulse will be to see that 

is run along “sound business lines’. Moreover, in the 
osence of any public discussion of the nature and func- 
‘ions of a university, there will almost certainly exist a 
endency to make concessions to the interests of special 
sroups within the community. 


Yet the plain fact is that to run a university along the 
ines that make for efficiency in a corporation is just the 
vay to make it inefficient, to prevent it from achieving 
ts prime function, and in the long run perhaps even to 
lestroy it. 

Any faculty member of a Canadian university who has 
lis eyes Open (and they are not the sleepy recluses that 


they may sometimes appear) could confirm this com- 


nent again and again. A scientist who is known for his 
‘kill in a branch of biological research was recently 
fered a post at a university in Ontario. When he in- 
vestigated the offer, he found that he would be expected 


‘o devote a considerable part of his time to instructing 


)ntario farmers in the improvement of compost heaps. 


One of the useful aspects of the United College affair 
vas that it brought to public view the method of “rating” 
professors at that institution, and the disposition on the 
oart of some Regents to regard the faculty members as 
iired hands. The same kind of thinking may lead to a 
iniversity’s having to limp along for almost fifty years, 
he faculty and students making the most heroic attempts 
o bring distinction to it, without a library building. It 
night even strike an impartial observer as strange that 
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Charts illustrate unsatisfactory salaries paid university 
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we should have in many universities schools for prospec- 
tive business managers, but none for labor organizers. 

The most obvious effect has had to do with faculty 
Salaries. A university is only as good as its professors; 
and while people who enter university teaching do not 
expect to make fortunes, they are not blind to distinctions 
between income brackets, or entirely insulated against 
financial pressures. On the other hand, it is a sound 
business principle not to pay an employee more than 
you have to to get the required work done. It was the 
application of this principle, especially during World 
War II and the years immediately following, that led to 
the situation described by the Gordon Commission: 

“Living standards of university teachers, especially of 
those in the higher ranks, have not increased with the 
general prosperity of the country as a whole. In fact, 
they have declined, and declined substantially, in relative 
terms ... (The) salaries do not bear comparison with 
the scales of remuneration which able men can command 
in business or in the professions or even with the earnings 
of some skilled workmen.” 

It would be the greatest foolishness to deny that the 
difficulties of recruiting staff in the face of rapidly mount- 
ing enrolments, and the outcry that we hear from time 
to time about falling standards, reflect the conditions 
described here. 

It is true that there has been a great improvement in 
university salaries in the past five years. But it was not 
initiated by the governing bodies of the institutions. On 
the contrary, it came about because the professors, hav- 
ing realized what was happening to themselves and to 
the universities, began organizing. And through local as- 
sociations and a national association they stated again 
and again the case for reasonable salaries. Even with the 
case made repeatedly and convincingly, many members of 
governing bodies still felt it to be their function to oppose 


salary increases at every point, and to slow down im- ° 


provement wherever possible. One unhappy consequence 
is that to many university teachers the governing boards 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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teachers in years preceding and after World War II. 











Snugegled in the Laurentians, the Chantecler hotel and the “= ; 
village of Ste. Adele-en-Haut exude quaint old-world charm. my “Ip a 
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Two attractive visitors pause to get their bearings 
at snowy ski trails crossroads at Ste. Marguerite. 


Sunshine Skiingn 
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the Province just as the traditional ¢einture fléchée, 
an intricately coloured broad band of warmth in wool, 
girds the ample waist of “Bonhomme Carnaval”, the 
symbol of winter carnival gaiety. 


Oine Ps SPRING SUNTAN belt covers the middle of 


Happy tourists relax after an exhilarating day spent on ; Bare: : ; 
the ski trails in the hills of the Lac Beauport area. In the glacial age, the retreating ice cap, with giant 
granite boulders underneath like great scarifiers, bull- 
dozed the calm face of Quebec into clumps of ridges and 
deep gouges, which each succeeding winter covers with 

a bountiful mantle of snow. 
With characteristic French practicality, Quebec par- 


Quebec snowbowl is at Lac Beauport, 10 miles from the city of Quebe: 
Ski run is at centre, with T-bar lifts at right, jump tower at lef! 


Marvellous snow conditions from November to April have made Quebec's 
Laurentian mountains a ski mecca. Here, skiers set out at Ste. Agathe. 
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The old adage that one is never too young to learn is put 
to the test by instructor and moppets on Ste. Agathe slope. 


n Old Quebee 
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lays the topography and the snow bonanza into a multi- 
million dollar profit from the ski travel industry. The 
combined operations by the Provincial Parks Branch, 
the Department of Highways, and the capital investments 
of the ski resort operators, along with proper promotion 
by the tourist bureaus of both areas and province, have 
made the Quebec winter sports community the snowtime 
vacation goal of the eastern half of the continent with 
i strong admixture of European ski tourists and visitors 
rom United Nations delegations in New York. 

Ski-tan weather in the early spring brings probably 


Bright sunshine, sparkling snow, issue a cheerful welcome 
in the Laurentian hills near St. Jovite, north of Montreal. 


Near St. Sauveur, a sports village only 40 miles north of 
Montreal, vacation visitors sample fresh maple sugar toffee. 


the heaviest influx to the Quebec ski slopes and the ice- 
block sun terraces of the resorts. From mid-February 
until early April, a warming spring sun bounces dazzlingly 
off the clean white snow and the blue ice of northern 
lakes. Warm days and crisp nights alternately thaw and 
freeze the snow into a crystalline sugar snow that pro- 
vides lightning fast skiing in the early mornings and the 

shank of the afternoons. 
In the mid-day hours, the spring skiers sprawl in the 
sun behind windbreaks of translucent ice blocks. Sundeck 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 


Pleasant winter vacation scene 
window of a vacation village curio shop at Mont Tremblant. 


Ski vacationers stop for a noonday rest from the thrills 
and spills of their sport at typical Quebecois ski chalet. 
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How the Banks Can Halt Inflation 


by Kenneth Gauldie 


IN DISCUSSIONS regarding inflation, con- 
fusion between primary causes and 
inter-acting causes which keep it in opera- 
tion, is often evident. The failure of 
governments and central banks to control 
inflation is, in some part at least, a con- 
sequence of such confusion of ideas. 

Like the swinging of a pendulum, infla- 
tion is a repeating sequence of conditions 
—rise in prices, rise in the cost of living, 
rise in Wage, salary and fee rates, rise in 
production costs, back again to rise in 
prices—in which each of the conditions 
is both the cause and the consequence 
of the others. 

None of these conditions, neither rise 
in wages nor rise in prices is, however, a 
cause of inflation. All are merely stages 
in the recurrent sequence of cause and 
effect which is the phenomenon of infla- 
tion. Its responsible causes are the eco- 
nomic impulses given by Governments, 
banking systems and other agents and 
agencies, which started the process and 
maintain it in operation against forces 
tending to suppress it. 

An impulse accelerating the rate of 
inflation may be given anywhere in the 
cycle. An increase in national, provincial, 
or municipal taxation of the buildings, 
equipment. or other capital of business 
would, of course, increase production 
costs; and rise in prices, rise in the cost 
of living and so on back to rise in produc- 
tion costs would follow in natural course 
and continue indefinitely. 

An impulse of this kind would be a 
slow acting cause of inflation, because 
appreciable time is needed for an increase 
in such taxation to affect the cost of living 
and to react on wages. A more quickly 
acting cause of inflation would be a large 
increase in the volume of money loanable 
at reduced interest rates. Such easier money 
condition would stimulate spending on 
Ousiness expansion and in other directions, 
would increase demand for labour and 
material, would elevate the prices of both 
and would be a potent cause of inflation. 

An example of such large increase in 
the volume of money occurred in Canada, 
starting in July, 1954 when the present 
Bank Act came into force. The chartered 
banks naturally took immediate advantage 
of the legal permission then given to them 
greatly to increase the amount of. their 
lending; and Canadian history since that 
date has to large extent been the sequence 
of events which were consequences of that 
primary inflationary _ cause. Strangely 
enough the cause itself seems to have 
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become lost in the mist of contusion that 
enshrouds inflation and the value of the 
dollar. 

A bank must. of course, be able to meet 
any probable demand by its customers 
to withdraw their deposits in legal cur- 
rency; and until the present Bank Act 
came into force legal restrictions made it 
necessary that the chartered banks should 
maintain an average, minimum reserve of 
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How the Money Moved 
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(1) Govt. of Canada and other Can- 
adian Securities 

(2) Total loans 

(3) (1) + (2) = Investments + Loans 


BANK OF CANADA 


(4) Holdings of Govt. Securities 
(1), (2) and (4) From Bank of Canada 
Annual Report. 


ten dollars of cash in hand and on de- 
posit in the Bank of Canada for every 
hundred dollars of deposits in their books. 
In July 1954, however, the legal, minimum, 
average Cash Reserve Ratio was reduced 
to eight per cent with effect that the banks 
which formerly could carry deposits of 
ten times their cash reserves were now 
enabled to accept deposits up to a total 
of twelve and a half times the amount of 
these reserves. Purely from the point of 
view of an unnecessarily high factor of 
safety the change may have been reason 
able. It enabled the banks to create new 
money in very large volume, however; and 
whether it was justified on these grounds 
is a very different question. 

When the banking system increases the 
amount of its loans the money it lends 
when spent by the borrowers, returns to 
it in the accounts of other customers and 
there is corresponding increase in the 
total of deposits in its books; and when 
banks buy securities the money they give 
in payment flows into the hands of the 
public, and again there is corresponding 
increase in the total of bank deposits. 
Any legal permission which enables banks 
to accept a greater volume of deposits 
amounts, therefore, to legal permission 
to increase the total of their loans and 
investments correspondingly. 

During the first half of 1954 the mean 
cash reserves of the chartered banks 
amounted to a total of $894 million anc 
the average volume of deposits which, on 
the ten per cent basis, they might carr) 
with that reserve was $8940 million. In 
July of that year, however, when the lega! 
minimum cash reserve ratio was reduced 
to eight per cent, the volume of deposit 
which the banks might carry with th 
same cash reserve was increased by 25‘ 
to $11,170 million. 

Reduction of the legal minimum cas! 
reserve ratio from ten to eight per ce! 
had the effect, then, of empowering th 
banks, without increase in their reserve 
to accept a total of $2230 million mo: 
of deposits than before and, therefor 
of permitting them to increase the tot 
of their loans and investments by li! 
amount. Had the 10% ratio been mai! 
tained, the same increase in lending a! 
acquisitive power would have occurrs 
had earnings amounting to $223 milli 
been transferred to cash reserve. 

By consenting to reduction of the ca: 
reserve ratio from ten to eight per ce 
Parliament had, then, in effect, made 
gift worth $223 million to the shareholde 
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f the chartered banks for which, in the | 


igher prices of everything which Cana- 
ians have since bought and now buy they 
ive paid and are still paying. 

The year 1954, when the present Bank 
.ct came into force, was one of slight 
usiness recession in Canada; the total of 
utstanding bank loans remained practic- 
ily constant over the whole of that year. 
nd interest rates were low. The banks 
ould, of course, have increased their loans 
y further reduction of interest rates: but 
was more profitable for them, at the 
me, to utilise their increased lending and 


arning power by buying interest-bearing | 


securities. 
It was natural, therefore, as is shown in 
Graph No. | of the accompanying chart 


that, in July 1954, the investments of | 
ihe chartered banks should start to rise | 


precipitously; and in little over a year 
their ownership of Government and other 
securities had increased by over a ud 
from $3,350 million to a maximum of 
$4,500 million. 

As is evident from Graph No. 2, there 
was little change in the total of outstand- 
ing bank loans during most of that period. 
After the middle of 1955, however, the 
banks found increasing outlet at higher 
interest rates for their greater lending 
power and, until near the end of that year, 
the total of their loans and investments 
continued to increase rapidly (see Graph 
No. 3). 

As new money came into circulation 
in payment for securities bought by banks 
and as loans to their customers, there 
was corresponding increase in the total of 
the deposits of the latter. Mainly for that 
reason but partly because the banks were 
operating with a somewhat lower cash 
reserve, the cash reserve ratio of the 
banks had fallen, towards the end of 1955, 
nearly to its legal minimum and it be- 
came necessary to prevent further decline. 

For reasons which do not concern the 
present argument the chartered banks as 


i whole cannot increase the total of their | 
deposits in the Bank of Canada without | 
60-operative action by that Bank. Further | 
lecline of the cash reserve ratio was, | 


herefore, checked by sale of securities 
’y the chartered banks; and for some 
nonths while the total of their loans con- 
inued rapidly to increase, their invest- 
ients declined even more rapidly. In- 
rease in the total of bank deposits as 
esult of lending was thus counteracted 
y decrease as a result of sale of securi- 
es by the banks to the public; and in 
hat manner further increase in the total 
t bank deposits and further decrease in 
he cash reserve ratio were prevented. 
How greatly the earning power of the 
anks was increased by reduction of the 
egal minimum cash reserve ratio is 
learly shown by the rapid increase in the 
‘otal of their loans and investments between 
june 1954 and December of the follow- 
4g year, which is so prominent a feature 
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Its exclusive “Mllecel, Filter 
Tip is the most effective filter 

yet developed .. . a filter that 
guarantees extra filtered mildness, 
extra smoking pleasure. 


du MAURIER’s twin-foil packs 
preserve freshness to the very 
last cigarette — its distinctive 
package is flat, compact 

and convenient. 


du MAURIER cigarettes are 
firmly packed for finer, longer- 
lasting smoking pleasure. 
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FOR THE COST OF A HAT CHECK you can save *6 a day 
with the Dictaphone Time-Master and the Dictabelt record 


Tip money—just 25¢ a day— buys and 
maintains the most important thing (be- 
sides thinking) an executive needs: the 
facility for getting thoughts on paper speed- 
ily and economically. 

The Dictabelt in the Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER dictating machine provides this 
facility. It’s the newest and most automatic 
of all dictating systems, including short- 
hand or any other dictating machine. 

This modern desk-cleaning system of 
communication will gain at least an hour a 
day for you and your secretary. For a 
$10,000-a-year man that’s $5.12 a day. 


ok 
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With secretarial time it’s well over $6.00. 

TIME-MASTER dictation is as easy as 
phoning. No waiting for your secretary. Just 
pick up the mike and talk your work away. 
Instant playback and correction controls 
are right under your thumb. 


And only the Dictabelt record gives you 
such confidence. Fidelity—your secretary 
can’t mistake it. Permanence—can’t be 
erased accidentally. Visibility—you see 
your recording, easily find your place. With 
Dictabelt, it’s ‘said and done’’! 

Phone any of Dictaphone’s 25 Canadian 
offices for a free demonstration. 
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f Graph No. 3. The corresponding amount 
f mew money (roughly eighteen hundred 
iillion dollars, well over a hundred dollars 
or every man, woman and child in 
anada), which, in addition to the savings 
f society, became available for investment 
id spending for other purposes, created 
demand for goods and services greater 
ian the supply at previous prices and 
id the natural effect of contributing to 
ie inflation that has since taken place and 
still in progress. The investment boom 
1956 was a natural and predictable 
onsequence of that great addition to the 
mount of Canadian money; and it is 
ertain that the business recession and 
serious unemployment that are causes of 
‘0 much present concern in Canada are, 
io large extent, reaction to overspending. 
The lending power of the banks natur- 
ally increases very rapidly as the legal 
minimum cash reserve ratio is reduced. 
Should that ratio be a tenth, the lending 
power of the banking system would be 
ten times its cash reserves. Were the ratio 
to be a hundredth, that lending power 
would be a hundred times the cash reserves 
of the banks; and if the legal minimum 
were to be reduced to zero the lending and 
acquisitive powers of the banks would be 
infinite. 


It would be possible, therefore, for the 
banks to acquire complete ownership and 
control over all industry; and just why 
Parliament, by reduction of the ratio from 
ten to eight per cent, should have taken 
so long a step towards that condition is 
somewhat of a mystery. It was certainly 
unintentional; and the probable reason for 
it was that in the previous Act the mini- 
mum cash reserve ratio was specified 
as five per cent. Parliament was, therefore, 
presumably under the misapprehension 
that by nominally increasing that ratio 
‘o eight per cent it was actually adding 
safeguards to the banking system and to 
Canadian economy. What apparently was 
insufficiently realized was that the five 
per cent minimum ratio of the earlier Act 
vas on a day-to-day basis and that the 
actual ratio was consequently subject to 
0 wide variation that, in order that it 
should not fall below the legal limit on any 
‘ay, an average minimum cash reserve 
‘tio of ten per cent was regarded as 
ecessary and was, in fact, being main- 
ained by the banks. That is, the nominal 
ncrease Parliament had ordained was, in 
ict, a large actual decrease. 


Perhaps the most significant feature of 
‘raph No. 3 is the sharp reversal of its 
‘lope and its subsequent flattening off after 
he banks began to unload their surplus 
‘ock of securities. During this stage of 
‘vents, the banks, by selling securities, 
vere taking existing money out of the 
pockets of society as rapidly as, or even 
more rapidly than they were, by lending, 
putting new money back into its pockets. 
‘hey were thus demonstrating in a very 
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practical manner the fact that the banking 
system has the ability to keep the amount 
of money in circulation under control and 
to enlarge or contract it at will. 

From this it is a natural deduction that, 
within limits, the banking system has the 
ability to prevent inflation. 

The business of the chartered banks is 
not however, to control the purchasing 
power of the dollar; and it was for the 
simple .eason that they could profit more 
by general lending than by collecting 
interest on securities that this accidental 
demonstration of the stabilizing powers 
of the banking system was made 


Control of the purchasing power of 
the national currency is, of 
natural responsibility of the national 
government and of the central bank 
responsible to it; and a declared function 
of the Bank of Canada is “to mitigate 
by its influence fluctuations in the general 
level of—prices—so far as may be possible 
within the scope of monetary action.” As 
that Bank is, in effect, a department of 
government its business is to serve the 
public interest, not to earn a profit. And 
as it is a very large holder of Government 
securities (over 90% of its assets are in 
that category), what the chartered banks 
did in their own private interests and with 
temporary effect, the Bank of Canada can 
do in the public interest and lastingly. 

It is hardly to be expected, however, that 
the Government that was responsible for 
reduction of the cash reserve ratio would 
be aware that inflation would be its con- 
sequence and would take prompt measures 
to counteract it; and Graph No. 4, which 
relates to securities held by the Bank of 
Canada, clearly shows that whatever mea- 
sures the Government may have taken to 
maintain the purchasing power of the do!- 
lar, selling of its securities by the Bank 
of Canada was not one of them. Neverthe- 
less, had that Bank, in July 1954, com- 
menced to sell Government securities in 
the open market the decrease in its assets 
in the form of securities would have been 
offset by corresponding decrease in its lia- 
bilities in the form of deposits by the 
chartered banks. The cash reserves of the 
chartered banks would, therefore, have 
been reduced by the amount of the sales 
made by the Bank of Canada; and in that 
manner, by the sale of a very small pro- 
portion of the securities owned by that 
Bank the increased lending power of the 
chartered banks arising from reduction of 
the cash reserve ratio could have been 


course, a 


neutralized. 

That this could have occurred may be 
confirmed by assuming a direct sale by 
the Bank of Canada to the chartered 
banks of $179 million in securities. By 
such sale in July 1954 the chartered banks’ 
reserves of cash in hand and on deposit 
in the Bank of Canada would have been 
reduced from $894 million to $715 million 
and their maximum lending and acquisitive 


power on the eight per cent basis would 
have amounted to $8,940 million. 

The reduction in 1954 of the 
minimum of the cash reserve ratio was 
a purely monetary but nevertheless ex- 
treme cause of inflation. Extreme as it was 
the Bank of Canada had more than ample 
resources to neutralize it: and what it 
could then have done it could much more 
have before and 
counteract the far less extreme causes of 
inflation 
well-organized society. 

The Bank of Canada can prevent infla- 
tion, however, only “so far as may ‘be 
possible within the scope of monetary 
action.” It cannet sell more securities than 
it has and it can counteract inflationary 
causes (such as increase in taxation of 
kind that elevates the cost of living) which 
are not primarily of monetary nature enly 
as far as its resources permit. But its 
ownership of securities is very large, and 


legal 


easily done since to 


which ordinarily operate in a 


with its present resources it could neutral- 
ize ordinary causes of inflation for many 
years, long enough for any vigilant govern- 
ment to seek, find and correct them. 


There is a prevalent opinion that, be- 
cause of continued rise in prices in the 
United States and elsewhere whence sup- 
plies are drawn, the inflation now pro- 
ceeding in Canada is imposed from abroad. 
Such was the case when currencies were 
bound together by the convertible gold 
standard; and such is still the case in 
Britain and other countries whose cur- 
rencies are bound at practically fixed rates 
of exchange to the U.S. dollar. All of these 
countries have a very limited degree of 
independent control over inflation. The 
purchasing power of all of their currencies 
must decline at the same average rate, 
and anti-inflationary measures by any one 
country have no hope of more than tem- 
porary success if inflation is steadily pro- 
ceeding in the others. The inflation now 
occurring in any of them may, therefore, 
be imposed from abroad. 

Not so, however, in Canada. She has 
freed her exchange from foreign bonds, 
and since 1950 the value of the Canadian 
dollar has been in her own hands, and 
she can blame none but herself if its 
purchasing power declines. It is not long 
since the U.S. dollar could buy twice as 
much as now. Had the purchasing power 
of the Canadian dollar been maintained 
constant since that time it would now 
exchange for two U.S. dollars and it 
would buy in the United States just as 
much as before, in spite of the doubling 
of prices there. 

Inflation cannot, then, be imposed on 
Canada from abroad; and if, as is the 
case, she is paying increasing prices in 
Canadian dollars for her imports, the rea- 
son is not because of inflation abroad but 
because she has not, herself, adopted the 
measures necessary to stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of the Canadian dollar. 
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THE H-BOMB of chess, the Double Check, 
is as old as the game itself. Flight offers Key, 1.Q-KBI, B-Q5; 
the only hope of survival from this fear- P-Kt6; 2.Kt-Kt6 ch. 
some weapon. 


| White: W. N. Potter, Black: N. N. 


1.P-K4, P-K4; 2.P-Q4, PxP; 3.B-QB4, P- 
QB4?; 4.Kt-KB3, P-Q3; 5.Castles, Kt- 
QB3: 6.P-B3!, P-Q6; 7.R-K1, B-Kt5; 8.P- 
KS. 


K-K2; 11.B-KtSch!, P-B3; 12.Kt-Kt6 dbl. 
Chess ch., K-B2; 13.KtxR mate. 


by D. M. LeDain 


; Problem No. 213, by 
White: Smyth, Black: H. Helms. Whitin anabie-tn tae. 


i.P-Q4, P-KB4; 2.Kt-KB3, Kt-KB3; 3.P- 
B4, 
Kt2; 6.B-Q3, B-Q3; 7.P-QR3, P-QR4; 
&.Castles, Castles; 9.Q-B2, Kt-B3; 10.P- 
K4?, PxP; 11.KtxP, KtxKt; 12.BxKt, 
KtxP!; 13.BxPch, K-R1; 14.KtxKt, Q-RS5; 
15.P-KKt3, QxKt; 16.B-Q3, R-B6; 17.B- 
K3, Q-K4; 18.QR-K1, QR-KB1; 19.BxP, 
Q-R4; 20.B-K3, Q-R6; 21.B-K4, QR-B4!; 
22.BxQR, Q-Kt7ch!!; 23.KxQ, RxKtP dbl. 


P-K3; 4.Kt-B3, P-QKt3; 5.P-K3, B- 


and mate. 


KtxP?; 9.KtxKt!, BxQ; 10.B-KtSch, 





Puzzler 
by J. A, H. Hunter 


Solution of Problem No. 212 (Loyd). “LIGHT DRIZZLE turning to snow,” the 
2.Q-Q3. Or, 1 .., weather man had said, but the drizzle 


wasn't even light. “We can’t go out. That’s 
for sure,” grumbled Jim, looking around 


H. W. Bettmann. at the other kids who had come in for his 


(6 + 5) birthday party. “What say we play hearts.” 

So cards were produced and they all 
sat at the big table. “Last time you wanted 
to stop when you’d won three games in a 
row,” Ruth reminded her brother. “So 
let’s agree to stop only as soon as we've 
all won at least once.” 

“Okay by me,” declared Jim. “Each 
game the losers all put a nickel in the 
kitty and the winner takes out twenty-five 
cents. But the winner of the last game 
clears the kitty.” 

This seesi1ed a good idea, and so they 
started. And Jim’s birthday luck didn’t 
desert him. He only won one game, but 
it was the last and he ended up exactly 
a dollar to the good. 

How many games did they play? (95) 

Answer on page 44 


Have a Royal Time 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 

Shakespeare’s measure of royalty? (5, 4, 1, 4) 

Napoleon’s days were thus numbered. (7) 

The Prince Consort had nothing on in Italy. (7) 

They’re gallant at heart, like 1. (5) 

Eugene O’Neill’s desire was beneath them. (4) 

It was well fed for a son who fed well on it. (4) 

When changing sides one may go this way. (6) 

Did he shoot himself at Monte Carlo? (3, 5) 

Dies calm, perhaps, but speaks out when alive. (8) 

A fairy queen backs up with a frightening cry. (6) 

Yet it’s not the paper for song-writers. (4) 

Hot fiddler? (4) 

This General’s battle cry was probably “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers”. (5) 

Toscanini began one of his operas, but his ending was the 
composer’s. (7) 

Dance with nothing on and get that floating feeling. (7) 

Boy Scouts and Girl Guides are, and make them. (5, 9) 


DOWN 

Rage rises when French wine is taken and found sour. (7) 
Not the proper setting for a man-about-town. (5) 

This could be denied, to be sure! (6) 

Main dish for a grouse? (4,4) 

A man of low degree returning to be a priest. (4) 

These might make raids on dead-end streets. (7) 


To be so useless seems to be beneficial, and there’s no charge. 
(4-3-7) 


Like an inch of elastic? (5, 3, 6) 
Sing to it and be agreeable. (4) 
Operas that are never sung. (4) 


A little devil starts something that may take a dermatologist 
to end. (8) 


This astringent gives each cut a different appearance. (7) 
Perhaps one should retire, as it were, after this feast. (4-3) 
How one should eat turkey? (6) 

Getting a ring is nothing new to her! (5) 

Might not this wife be her mate’s sole companion? (4) 
















Solution to last puzzle 


ACROSS 26 Bandy 9, ge Darby and 
27 Eros oan 
: cet : 31 See 30 15 Study 
and twenty 32 Profane 16 See 30 
10 See 30 33 See 1 18 Incurable 
11 Hairnet 20, Assisted 
12 Buys DOWN 21 Baid spot 
13 Alice 2 Hefty 24 Maiden 
14 See 9 3 Norm ze — 
17 Acid test 4 Outclass 59 — 
. . ilt 
19 Cicada 5 Ethics 30, 10, 16. Love a 
22 Decide 6 Iris first sight 
23 Cashiers 7 Syncopate 30, 31. Love is 
25 Barn 8 Eaten blind (462 
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Brendan Behan: Not so green as cab- 
bage-looking. 


HAVE THE IRISH a national genius for ex- 
pression in words? Are they really gifted 
beyond other English-speaking peoples in 
poetry, in conversation, in drama? Would 
English literature suffer a desperate blow 
if some malign fairy were to deprive it of 
all that had been contributed by writers 
of Irish blood? Certainly there is strong 
support for these beliefs among critics and 
lovers of literature who are otherwise 
hard-headed and clear-eyed. As part of a 
discussion of Brendan Behan’s Borstal Boy 
Wwe may give some consideration to these 
mutters. 

First, the matter of national genius; | 
don't believe in it. No sooner have you 
couvinced yourself that the Irish are all 
mostrel boys, ready to strike the wild 
hip if you ask them for a match, than 
yo. meet six Irishmen in a row who have 
ne ving to say, and say it badly. Irish 
papers, and Irish tourist propaganda, 
ust as bad as their like anywhere else. 
any an Irishman has a gift for blarney, 
0 has many an Englishman and many 
w. The Irish support the legend that 
are eloquent, just as Scots support 
egend that they are honest, and Eng- 
len concur when somebody says that 
E' lishmen are brave. We are all happy to 


S“, oort a flattering national portrait, but 
™.! of us know in our hearts that these 
Po raits are exaggerations, usually of a 
‘ine trait which manifested itself spec- 


fa. arly at a particular moment in history. 
© the Irish more deft with our 





Books 


by Robertson Davies 


The Wild Harp 


No sooner have you convinced yourself that the Irish 


are all minstrel boys than you meet six Irishmen in a 


row who have nothing to say, and who say it badly. 


language than other English speakers and 
writers? If they are so—and demonstrably 
this is true of some of them—it is because 
they had a special piece of good fortune. 
The Irish tongue began to fade out of 
general use in the eighteenth century, and 
it was the spoken English of that favored 
age that the Irish peasantry acquired; they 
have maintained some of its cleanliness, 
raciness and rhetorical flourish when the 
rest of us have lost these good things. 

The Irish peasantry learned English 
from an aristocratic and educated class, 
and the mark of that piece of luck still 
remains with some of them. They also 
gave English a few Celtic twists of con- 
struction which brought a pleasant new 
rhythm to it and, when not over-used, still 
do so. But much of the illusion that Irish- 
English is especially good rises from the 
fact that it is old-fashioned. 

As for Ireland’s special contribution, I 
doubt if Swift, Congreve, Sheridan, Wilde 
and the rest, would thank us for suggesting 
that they stood apart from the main body 
of English literature. Sterne, who was born 
at Clonmel, writes as much like an Irish- 
man as any of them, and Sterne was no 
more an Irishman than Kipling was a 
Hindu. The writers of the Irish Renaissance 
put great stress on their nationality, but 
for political, rather than purely literary, 
reasons. Few of them, or of their de- 
scendants, have thought it necessary to 
their genius to write in Erse. 

All of which leads me to my belief that 
Mr. Behan, in Borstal Boy, is twanging the 
wild harp a little too feverishly, because 
he thinks that we will like what he has to 
say better if he says it in an Irish brogue 
than if he wrote in standard English. To 
use a favourite quaint expression of his 
people. Mr. Behan is not so green as he’s 
cabbage-looking. 

His tale can be briefly summarized. 
When he was sixteen he went from Ire- 
land to Liverpool as an emissary of the 






Irish Republican Army to plant a bomb 
in a public place, in protest against the 
partition of Ireland. He was caught, spent 
some time in a Liverpool prison, and was 
later sent to a Borstal institution. 

In his extenuation it may be said that 
he was young, and deeds of daring appeal 
to the young, especially when linked with 
a Cause. But nowhere in Borstal Boy does 
he express regret for attempting an act 
which might have killed several innocent 
people — the bomb-outrage before his 
failure, also in Liverpool, killed five — 
though he comes to believe that the Eng- 
lish are not so bad as he had thought 
Since his Borstal days Mr. Behan has had 
a considerable success in London with his 
play The Quare Fellow (also lovably Irish, 
even to the title) and English critics have 
scattered the paste jewels of their praise 
beneath his feet. 

Kenneth Tynan, whose professional 
character is that of the clear-eyed, un- 
deluded drama critic, offers us this tribute: 
“If the English hoard words like misers. 
the Irish spend them like sailors; and 
Brendan Behan, Dublin’s obstreperous poet- 
playwright, is one of the biggest spenders 
in this line since the young Sean O’Casey 
Behan sends language out on a swagger- 
ing spree, ribald, flushed, and spoiling for 
a fight.” 

This is scarcely phlegmatic. Indeed, it 
is a choice sample of the old English liter- 
ary game of licking the hand that has tried 
to stab you. 

Borstal Boy does not appear to me to be 
a particularly well-written book. If a third 
of it had been cut, it would have been 
impressive. But Mr. Behan’s _ flushed 
ribaldry begins to wear thin well before 
the end. He has learned a neo-Joycean 
rhythm—I do not for an instant believe 
that it is native to him—but he has not 
learned it as thoroughly as, for instance. 
J. P. Donleavy, who used it with so much 
skill in The Ginger Man. Mr. Donleavy, 
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is an American who lived for some time 
| in Dublin, and now lives in England. The 
| Irish flavor of his book is subtle; he does 
| not douse us with poteen. Quite apart 
| from this Irish flavor, his book is written 
| with a variety and tautness of expression 
| which Mr. Behan utterly lacks; he would 
| be a good writer even without his slight 
| prose brogue. Mr. Behan would not, and 
| I think we shall see his rapid decline. 


Both of these books have attracted at- 
| tention because they use language and 
| describe incidents which many readers 
| have found shocking. Again the contrast 

is instructive. Mr. Behan, wishing to tell 
; us how men in prison speak, and how he 
| himself—wild, colorful boyo that he is— 
thinks, makes plentiful use of obscenities. 
some of which he prints in full, some of 
which he indicates by dashes, and some oi 
| which he merely mis-spells. The effect is at 
first electrifying, and then grows dull. 
| Most of us know that men (and women 
too), become foul-mouthed when they are 
segregated as to sex and deprived of the 
decencies of civilization; we also know 
how dull their dirty talk is. 


Schoolteachers, in my childhood, often 
lectured us about swearing, saying that it 
was a sign of insufficient vocabulary. This 
is not the whole truth. Artistic swearing, 
by a man with a fine command of lan 
guage, is a form of wild poetry, producing 
effects otherwise unattainable. But the 
dreary dirt of brutes, or mental cripples. 
is as annoying as an idiot pounding tune- 
lessly on the keys of a piano. I am sick 
of it in modern literature, and I wish that 
writers would either learn to swear and 
talk bawdy like artists, or leave it alone. 


Mr. Donleavy uses his dirty language 
for purposes of shock, and he succeeds 
because he knows that shock, too often 

' repeated, produces numbness. His surprises 
are carefully planted in passages of exce!- 
lent writing, and thus they never fail to 
make their effect. Further, he produces 
shock by means of situation, by fantasy. 

' and by brilliant incongruity. In other 
words, he uses it like a literary artist. 


This is not to say that Mr. Behan his 
; no claim to be called an artist, but he :s 
' a lesser artist than Donleavy, by many 
notches. His artistry lies in making him- 
self agreeable to the reader, who may te 
lulled into forgetting that Behan went 19 
Borstal because he was a terrorist. Youn:. 
| misguided, unaware of the full implication 
| of what he tried to do—yes, all of thit 
must be granted. But if a decision had to 
be made between describing him as a dea’, 
| darlin’ boy, with a song on his lips ard 
the love of the Ould Sod in his heart, ard 
a terrorist thug, I know which term | 
should choose. 


| 

| 

| Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan—pp. 34} 
| & portrait—Hutchinson—$3.50. 
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Short Reviews 


(he Pistol, by James Jones—pp. 158— 
\aunders—$4. 


Phis dull and overwritten book is a short- | 


tory theme which the author has blown 


ip with wind, hoping to give it the bulk | 
f a novel. A nineteen-year-old American | 


oldier on Hawaii has kept a pistol out of 
tores, which comes to be a symbol of 
elf-protection and in some degree of 
utonomy to him and his friends, many 
f whom try to get it. A good theme, but 


ot as used by Mr. Jones. B.E.N. | 


Lady L., by Romain Gary—pp. 215— 
Vfusson—$3.50. 

\ fairy-story for adults, deceptively simple 
in style, but with all the fantasy, cruelty, 
melodrama and surprise of the Cinderella 


theme. Lady L., who is eighty, tells the | 


tale of her life; she was a prostitute, who 
was taught the manners and tastes of a 
lady by a revolutionary ex-priest on whose 
behalf she served as a spy in High 
Society. Clever, amusing and exciting, it 
is a study of the Eternal Fanatic. victim- 


ized by the Eternal Opportunist. B.E.N. | 


The Magic-Maker: E. E. Cummings, by 
Charles Norman—pp. 384, illustrations— 
Brett-MacMillan—$8. 


e. e€. Cummings’ typographical mannerisms 


have assaulted the reader visually to a | 


degree which has made it difficult to de- 
cide whether he is an original poet or an 
individual who paints and writes poetry. 
His paintings have had quite a vogue in 
ecent years, and are now being “col- 
ected”. 

However, the reader does not need to 
vave reached a satisfactory answer to this 


problem in order to gain a fair amount 


sf 


enjoyment from a biography of cum- 
nings. Its principal milieus are Paris and 


‘‘reenwich Village in the ‘twenties’, and | 
hat is more interesting than that, except | 
Paris and the Village in other periods? 
M.A.H. ! 
































e.e. cummings: From the jacket. | 


IN COLONIAL 


Write S. N. McCaskey, 
Williamsburg, Va. or 
N.Y. Reservation O/- 
fice - 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Tel. ClIrcle 
6-6800. 


SAVE 


VIRGINIA 4; 


It is great fun singing in an 18th century tavern... riding in 
a horse-drawn carriage ... getting lost in the old maze... 
posing in the stocks. These are some of the amusing highlights 
of a visit to Williamsburg. In this famous colonial city you'll 
see the Capitol, Governor’s Palace and other historic buildings 
—and you'll have a wonderful time imagining you are back in 
colonial days here and at nearby Jamestown and Yorktown. 


Williams rg Tin & Cottages * Lodge & Taverns * Motor House * Double rooms with bath from $8.00 


ON YOUR 


INCOME TAX 





































FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT 
OF 
LABOUR 


while you save 
for retirement 


Canadian Government Annuity premiums may now 
be deducted from income for tax purposes, within 
certain limits. 
SAMPLE TAX SAVINGS 


(for a married taxpayer with no dependents 
based on 1958 Income Tax rates) 





Contribution 
Earned Income for Savings Plan* Tax Saving 
$ 3,000 $ 300 $ 39 
5,000 500 95 
7,000 750 150 
10,000 1,000 240 


(*maximum deduction allowed for tax purposes) 
For full information and assistance in selecting the 


plan best suited to your needs, mail this coupon, 
postage free. 


' understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 


To: DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 

(POSTAGE FREE) 8SN3 

Please send me cemplete information on Canadian Government Annuities. 
My name is ............... Pee rn Pete eee | 
(Mr./Mrs./Miss) | 

es NO coo aa seas accsbtecns BOS a aos raat a een oder | 
eae eased jaaeinaceniatols vas III ce sss wih saasenerace ncaa 
Age when annuity to start ................. Telephone 0.000000... | 
| 























































By Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth ll 
Gin Distiliers 
Booth’s Distilleries Limited. 


BOOTA'S 


HOUSE 
OF 


LORDS 
Fined 
DRY GIN 








Jor 
THE COMPLETE 
RANGE OF 
ENVELOPES 





ENVELOPES & STATIONERY 
LIMITED 


Manufacture of Bouvier Envelopes 


250 BOWIE AVE , TORONTO 10 
Telephone: RUsseli 2-4411 


PLEASES BARRE ETE IE heya 
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The Lively Arts E 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“Your Best Entertainment” 


DURING THE FORTY-SEVEN years that have 
elapsed since the sinking of the Titanic 
the screen has approached the tragedy in 
a variety of ways. Noel Coward allowed 
it a glancing but poignant reference in 
Cavalcade. Hollywood went all out in a 
full grand-hotel treatment and ended by 
diverting the climax from the sinking of 
the Titanic to the salvation of Clifton 


| Webb. Then a year or two ago television 


took a hand, presenting a serious and 
scrupulous account of the disaster on a 
screen that proved too small and too in- 
timate to contain the immensity. of the 
legend. 

The English film A Night to Remember 
can now be taken as the definitive screen 
treatment of the Titanic catastrophe, since 
it combines a patient examination of the 
facts with an inexorable ding-dong in- 
sistence on the lesson of the parable. “But 
the Titanic is unsinkable” the victims kept 
repeating as a sort of hopeless incantation, 
almost up till the moment when the great 
ship headed toward the floor of the At- 
lantic. “We were so sure,” murmurs Of- 
ficer Lightoller, clinging to his capsized 
life-boat, the last to leave the Titanic. It 
is this theme, constantly played up, played 
over and over again, that gives the Titanic 
story its quality of legend, as old as 
human delusion, almost as old as the 
Story of the Flood. 

The Titanic was doomed, but as the 
film shows with ruthless clarity, she was 
doomed by sheer human _ fecklessness 
rather than by malignant fate. Designed 





to carry 3000 passengers, she had life- 
boat accommodation for fewer than 1200 
Her water-tight compartments were so 
disposed that the flooding of the five for- 
ward bulkheads rendered the remaining 
eleven compartments useless. No one, it 
seemed, had figured on a hidden ice-reef 
that could rip across all five forward buik- 
heads at a stroke, and Captain Smith, in- 
tent on making a record maiden crossing, 
continued to steam through the ice-field, 
disregarding the radio warnings of more 
cautious vessels. The Titanic was a ship 
bewitched, but she was bewitched by 
human miscalculations on a truly titanic 
scale. 

The film is based on the best seller by 
Walter Lord who compiled his story from 
newspaper accounts, magazine articles, in- 
terviews with survivors, investigating com- 
mittee reports, etc., and seems to have 
assembled the first dispassionate account 
of one of the world’s most passionately 
disputed stories. Eric Ambler, who wrote 
the screen version, has kept close to the 
original documentary approach. 

On the night of April 14, 1912, there 
was little time to consider individual 
destinies and very little time is allotted to 
them here. There was plenty of time how- 
ever, then and later, to examine the socia! 
and sociological implications of the story 
and the film fairly bristles with these— 
the careless opulence which seemed to 
suggest that no one has ever been rich as 
the Edwardians were rich, the terror that 
wiped out every social distinction, leaving 


Kenneth More (centre): With grace under insufferable pressure. 
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{lec Guinness: With vituperative wit. 


iothing for display but panic or courage; 
he heroism that ran like a contagion 
hrough the First and Second class, but 
xcluded the steerage, which left 
irgely to its fate. 

[he cast, an enormous one, is headed 
xy Kenneth More as Officer Lightoller, 
he man who seems to have emerged from 
he catastrophe with the best record of 
zrace under insufferable pressure. It is al- 
ogether a heartshaking picture, taut with 
suspense that no amount of familiarity 
vith the story is able to lessen for even 
1 moment. 

In The Horse’s Mouth, Alec Guinness, a 
nan of high talent, presents himself as 
Jove Cary’s famous Gulley Jimson, a man 
f furious genius; and if the genius is less 
n evidence than the talent, the talent it- 
self has never been better displayed. Guin- 
1ess, Who is himself responsible for the 
creen version of the novel, has handed 
imself some memorable dialogue, and 
ough this has been more or less adapted 
0 respectable ears it is still loaded with 
ie vituperative Cary wit. 

The screen version follows the novel 
irly closely with the hero moving from 
ie shaggy outrageous episode to the next 

the direction of his inner daemon which 
sually insists that he fill any large avail- 
‘le space with Jimson murals. This im- 
ise leads him to move into the elegant 
irtment of a London art-lover. tempo- 
‘ily absent in Jamaica and redecorate it 
the latest Jimson period. The results 
> horrendously funny. 
Guinness plays his Gully Jimson almost 
tirely for laughs which enriches the 
nedy at some sacrifice of the character- 
tion. Cary’s Jimson was an artist whose 
‘sion simply consumed every mild 
iple of respectability so that he was 

to lie, steal, cheat, and invade the 
red rights of property with a clear 
iscience and even a special sort cf in- 
“ence. But the Guinness Jimson is a 
ozy, shambling, wonderfully funny bum. 
© result, though mixed entertainment, is 
| entertainment of an unusually high 
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Imagine! 10 thrilling days in Springtime 
Britain for only $500° inclusive of 
round trip fare! 


Pictured above are young Canadians from Ottawa, exploring the 


centuries-old village of Wilsford-Cum-Lake, Amesbury, Wiltshire, England. 


Why don’t you decide to make that trip to Britain this Spring. You'll find 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland at their loveliest. You'll find 
transportation uncrowded, accomodations easier to come by—at thriftier rates 
You'll find the calendar crowded with exciting events—Royal occasions. 


festivals of theatre and music. great sporting events, and exhibitions! You'll 


find the shops filled with the finest British merchandise —-and that the 
favourable exchange rate makes your 


dollars go agreeably far. Start planning 
your trip now. See your travel agent for 
all the details today. 

*From Toronto, by surface $500; by air $550 


From Vancouver, by surface $625; by air $750 


ALL INFORMATION ABOUT BRIT- 
AIN AND “FOR FASCINATING FULL 
COLOUR BOOKLET, WRITE TO 





With its galaxies of shops and with shows galore . . 
with its colourful pageantry, and many famous 


BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 
(DEPT. SN 31), 909 ADELAIDE STREET 
WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


buildings London is a great place to visit at all 
seasons. 
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corporate 
INVESTORS 


iT iS NOW BEING GEN- 
ERALLY REALIZED BY 
COMPANY EXECUTIVES 
THAT SOME FORM OF 
HEDGE AGAINST CON- 
TINUING INFLATION IS 
NECESSARY IF COMP- 
ANY PENSION FUNDS 
ARE TO PROVIDE AN 
EQUITABLE STANDARD 
OF LIVING FOR RETIR- 
ING EMPLOYEES. 


have you considered a 
mutual fund for 
your company 
pension plan? 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT 
FEATURES: 


> skillful diversification 
of securities representing 
over 100 Canadian industries 
and utilities. 


» full-time management 
by competent professionals. 


> an equity investment 
with a 27 year record com- 
bining stability, income and 
growth. 


“A complete investment program 
in one well-established security.” 


For further details of Canada’s most 
experienced Mutual Fund and how it can 
strengthen your pension fund program, 
write for the new booklet — : 
‘A NEW APPROACH TO THE HANDLING 
OF PENSION FUNDS” 3 











CORPORATE INVESTORS LTD. 
Head Office - 1106 C.P.R. Building, 
Toronto - Canada 

Please send me your new booklets: up 
New Approach To The Handling Of 
Pension Funds” 


Nome .............0....000sc.c:cceaeeee 


Address ..................apeanscsssseye 








The experts can be wrong —An improving 
sentiment in gold—Why a good mine dies 


hard —The current outlook for iron ore. 


DeCoursey-Brewis 


How would you rate chances of the De 
Coursey-Brewis Minerals in its proposed 
resumption of exploration on the old 
Brewis gold property at Red Lake, Ont? 


—M.H., Windsor. 


Not until some one invents a machine for 
seeing under the ground will it be possible 
to rate the chances of a mining property. 
The history of mining is replete with 
stories of ore not being found in logical 
Iccaticns and of being discovered in 
equally illogical places (according to the 
book). 

The Red Lake property on which De 
Coursey-Brewis (nee Brewis Red Lake) 
intends to carry out further drilling ad- 
joins New Dickenson Mines on the north 
and H. G. Young Mines on the south. 
Both are interesting properties; the first- 
named is a producer, the second is one 
of the few gold properties to attract sub- 
stantial financial backing in recent years. 

The stock market is, however, not pay- 
ing a great deal of attention to DeCoursey’s 
chances. If the drilling is a failure, the 
market will say “I told you so.” If the 
drilling finds a winner, it will just be one 
more case of the experts being wrong. 

Ore is where you find it. 


Hudson Bay Mining 


Could you review the outlook of Hudson 
Bay Mining & Smelting in view of the 
improvement in the metal situation?— 
C.H., Sault Ste Marie. 


Prospects were for Hudson Bay earnings 
to recover to the order of $1 a share for 
the last quarter of 1958 versus 82 cents 
in the third quarter and only about 50 
cents a share in the March and June 
quarters. The $1 quarterly figure may be 
a criterion of earnings at existing metal 
prices. 

Earnings are especially impressive in 
view of the company’s ore position and 
the three-year tax exemption which will 
be enjoyed on profits resulting from pro- 
duction from new mines. Ore from the 
new mines will mean a corresponding re- 
duction in tonnage demands on the main 
Flin Flon mine, prolonging its life sub- 
stantially. 

Within a year Hudson Bay will be draw- 


ing about 50% of its mill feed or 2,500) 
tons a day from outside properties no\ 
under development, whereas in 1957 onl; 
16.2% of mill feed came from mines 
other than Flin Flon. 

The satellite mines will not have milling 
plants of their own but ship their ore 
to the Flin Flon plant. Fortunately their 
combined grade works out to around the 
average for Hudson Bay ore so production 
will be kept in balance and no changes in 
the flow sheet will be necessary. 

With outside production coming in, the 
company will be able to reduce demands 
on Flin Flon ore to a point which will 
give its main mine an indicated life of 15 
to 16 years. There is, however, an old 
saying in mining which has turned out to 
be remarkably applicable and that is that 
a good mine dies hard. In consequence 
there is considerable hope that the Flin 
Flon operation will carry on for many 
years beyond its admitted or officially 
estimated life. 

In the meantime this flourishing com- 
pany, which owes its existence to New 
York capitalists, will probably not be let- 
ting up in its search for new properties 
of merit. It has a strong position in the 
metal world and will want to find ore 
reserves to perpetuate its existence. To this 
search it brings energy, experience and 
money. It isn’t too much to hope for a 
repetition of the findings which are result- 
ing in the present prospective drawing of 
millfeed from satellite mines. 


United Keno 


Is United Keno Hill Mines an attractive 
investment?—B.D., Montreal. 


There are elements of attraction in United 
Keno although it would rate as a specu- 
lation rather than an investment. T! 
word “speculation” is derived from t! 
word “spy” or “spy out” and in the ca 
of UK several attractions show up wh 
it is subjected to the scrutiny of the o)- 
server's telescope. 

This is a mixed-metal operation with 
high silver content tending to  stabili’e 
earnings, which would otherwise fluctué 
to the extreme in view of the lead-zi 
content of the ore. Both lead and zinc ha 
had wide price swings with the maj 
swing being down in recent years. The sil\'- 
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» on respecting lead and zinc has been 

f ther clouded by the United States 

c otas on imports of the two metals. 
ere appears to be little hope of an early 
ing of these quotas. 

silver, too, has not been without political 

ddling, largely because of the voting 

erage of the silver-producing states. The 
i S. has a protected price for new silver 
ned from domestic properties but the 

» silver market is strong enough to sup- 
port other profitable production of the 
metal, which is generally extracted in con- 
junction with other metals. 

UK is a strong company with an inter- 
esting property—in the Yukon Territory. 
Profits dropped in the year ended Sept. 30, 
1958, as a result of lower metal prices, 
being $586,840 or 23.7 cents a share on 
the outstanding shares versus 40.5 cents 
the previous year. Dividends of 32 cents 
a share were paid in the latest fiscal period 
against 50 cents a share the previous year. 

lhe company maintained ore reserves at 
bout 600,000 tens in 1957-58. Capacity 
is 150,000-160,000 tons a year. 

Working capital at Sept. 30, 1958 was 
$3.3 million. 

Market valuation reflects a high degree 
of expectancy of additional substantial 
being found on the company’s several 
properties. The company enjoys exception- 
ally well-regarded sponsorship, being under 
the wing of the Connell interests, whose 
operating vehicle is Conwest. 


Dome Mines 


!y Dome Mines up because of an improve- 
ment in the gold situation? Will it go 
ligher?—M.R., Port Arthur. 


here has been some improvement in senti- 
ent towards the gold stocks although 
here is as yet no evidence that this is 
oaised on any change in the situation re- 
ecting the price of gold. Certain die- 
rds in the gold industry have been 
‘ating for the last 12 years about the 
need” for a higher gold price in order to 
‘bilize the world economy. So far about 
‘ only indication that they might eventu- 
y be right has been the recent freeing 
European currencies. It’s any one’s 
ess when the world will return to gold 
ndards of currency, if ever. It has been 
‘ply demonstrated for the past 25 or 30 
rs that foreign trade can be conducted 
nout the need of gold to discharge its 
litional role of meeting adverse 
inces. 
\otwithstanding the basic situation in 
yellow metal, individual gold equities 
€ attractions. Among these is Dome 
les, historically a leader in the yellow- 
‘al group and, what may be more im- 
tant, a favorite with American traders 
ing for action on Canadian markets. 
he company operates a gold mine at 
cupine in Ontario and controls Camp- 
Red Lake and Sigma gold mines. De- 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Investment Dealers—Business Established 1889 








Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Montreal ® Toronto ® Hamilton ® London ® Windsor 


NORANDA MINES 


LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of Fifty Cents 
(50c) per share, Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors 
of Noranda Mines, Limited, pay- 
able March 16th, 1959 to share- 
holders of record February 16th, 
1959. 
By Order of the Board. 
C. H. WINDELER, 
Secretary 
Toronto, Ontario 
February 6th, 1959. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution 
and beautifully designed books. | All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
‘Atten: Mr. O'HARA, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


Winnipeg ® Regina ® Calgary ® Edmonton ® Vancouver 





Ask your Investment Decler 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





4, 


in Toronto —the 


PARK PLAZA 


of course! 
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What are your 


investments 





Now is a good time to take a fresh look at your 
investments. An up-to-date valuation of your present 
holdings may indicate some desirable changes in your portfolio. 


Dominion Securities has competent analysts to provide 
this service, without obligation. If you are interested 
just write or call... 


Dominion Securities Grepn. Linirep 
Established 1901 


Toronto Montreal 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 
Board of Directors has declared the 
dividends listed below on the Com- 
pany’sCUMULATIVE REDEEM- 
ABLE PREFERRED SHARES 
for the quarter ending 31 March 
1959 payable on 1 April 1959 to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on 9 March 1959. In 
respect of shares represented by 
any share warrant, the said divi- 
dends will be payable on or after 
1 April 1959 at any branch of The 
Royal Bank of Canada in Canada 
on presentation of the respective 
dividend coupons listed below:— 


Dividend 
Coupon per 
Series No. Share 
4% 48 $1.00 
44% 15 $0.53 
414% 18 $0.56 
434% 42 $1.19 
5% 26 $0.62 
514% 6 $0.69 


The transfer books will not be 
closed. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 
G. G. Woodward, 
Secretary. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
29 January 1959. 


Vancouver 





New York 


London. Eng. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 





Dividend No. 286 


Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of fifty 
cents per share upon the out- 
standing capital stock of this 
bank has been declared for the 
current quarter and will be 
payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Monday, 
the 2nd day of March, 1959, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 3ist 
day of January, 1959; shares 
not fully paid for by the 31st 
day of January, 1959 to rank 
for the purpose of the said 
dividend to the extent of the 
payments made on or before 
that date on the said shares 
respectively. 

By order of the Board. 


K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 


Montreal, Que., 
January 20, 1959. 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Around the World — $2099 
Other tours $799 and up 


Around South America; Africa; Near East; 
Europe (3 Tours); Russia. Tenth Season. 
PROF. H. K. TARBELL 
51 North Third St., Easton, Pa. 

















velopments at the parent and subsidiary 
properties have been of a calibre whict 
has won increasing attention for the com 
pany. 

The Porcupine property has been oper 
ated for many years but appears to hav 
a good life expectancy. This is evidence: 
by the facility with which developmen 
replaces ore mined out. The mine treat 
about 700,000 tons a year and reportec 
ore reserves a year ago of 2,472,000 ton: 


| and it was expected that reserves at th« 


beginning of 1959 would be on a par wit! 
this figure. 

Campbell Red Lake is an outstandin 
mine and Sigma is also impressive prop 
erty. The chances of making additiona! 
ore at the main and subsidiary properties 
is considered good and this, along with 
the proportions of production, makes the 
company an attractive vehicle for specu 
lation, especially as sentiment to gold 
warms up. 

A factor which explains the increased 
attention the Canadian golds are winning 
is the lessened discount of U.S. funds, in 
terms of which production is sold. With 
gold at $35 an ounce a 5% discount on 
funds meant $1.75 an ounce of production 
The 5% discount prevailed when the in- 
flow of U.S. investment capital into Can- 
ada was at its peak. 


Iron Ore Outlook 


As a holder of Canadian iron stocks, 1 am 
wondering if there is any chance of the 
United States tightening up on iron im- 
ports as it did when it clamped quotas on 
lead and zinc imports. Any words ot 
cheer?—-G.M., London. 


The growth of Canada’s iron-ore produc 
tion from one million tons in 1945 to 2( 
million-plus tons in 1957 is almost ex 
clusively the result of the interest and 
requirements of the steel industry of th: 
United States. 

Canada’s iron properties have bee: 
known for many years but lay idle unti 
it became apparent that new sources o 
iron ore which could be economicall 
mined and transported from secure ani 
friendly areas were needed to maintain 
steady output of steel from the blast fu: 
naces of the U.S. especially those aroun 
the Great Lakes. 

Recent studies and forecasts by authori 
tative sources in Canada indicate that con 
tinuing rapid growth is expected in pro 
duction and exports of iron ore. Ship 
ments of 46 to 80 million tons are fore 
cast for 1965, with a further rise to pos 
sibly 96 million tons by 1980. 

It is the belief of the Canadian Meta 
Mining Association, which recently pre 
sented a brief on “The Iron Ore Industr 
in Canada Vis-a-vis the United States” t: 
the tariff commission in Washington, tha 
the U.S. will continue to be the larges 
single market for Canadian ore. 

Steel firms in the U.S. have invested vas 
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ums to enable Canadian iron-ore deposits 
o be developed and put into production. 
They continue to do so. Among their | 
‘rounds for confidence in placing such 
arge and long-term investments are their | 
iith in Canada’s political stability, the 
ivorable tax laws and the realization that 
ininterrupted communication between the 
ources of their raw materials and their 
teel plants is assured in peace or war. 
The American economy is a. steel 
conomy. Its maintenance and growth, as 
vell as its security, demand ready and 
afe access to large quantities of iron ore. 
t is to the common interest of both Can- 
ida and the U.S. that no artificial barriers 
an be raised to divert or impede the flow 
)f materials which the country to the south 
f us needs and which we are ideally situ- 
ited to supply. 


Sylvanite 
How much longer will the Sylvanite mine 
last?—B.A., Winnipeg. 


Sylvanite has in recent years failed to de- 
velop as much ore at its Kirkland Lake | 
property as it has been milling. Manage- 
ment recently estimated that probable ore t 
ievelopments indicate the operation’s con- tor™ 
tinuance for a minimum of two additional | tor 8 oO A T S L i MA g T i D 
years. The time factor could, of course, be 
prolonged as a result of new ore findings | GRAVENHURST, ONTARIO, CANADA 
ind the situation could be completely | 
changed by an upward revision in the 
orice of gold. 

The company controls Delnite Mines, a 
zold producer, and has substantial inter- 
-sts in oil and gas reserves. 











In Brief 


's Mindus active in mining now?—V.N., 
Vontreal. 


CATALOGUE 


for 1959 


Mailed FREE on request 


An enlarged book, with the majority 
of the illustrations in full colour, it 
contains advice and describes hun- 
dreds of varieties including the best 
of the newer 





Mindus Corporation was absorbed by 
Mindustrial Corporation, which went in 
or industrial holdings and sold or wrote 
if the mining interests. 


Vhat is the status of Good Luck Ex- 
oration?—N.R., Halifax. 


xisting but hibernating when last heard EVERGREENS 

=m TREES SHRUBS 
PERENNIALS 

ivthing new at Sunloch Mines? Is it still ROSES VINES 


trolled by Smelters?—P.D., North Bay. HEDGE PLANTS 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 





} The Sunloch property went to Sunro 
nes for a share interest. (2) Yes. 


ere is Beaver Dam Mining Limited 
v?—B.J., Montreal. 





like the animal for which it is named, 


Ss idle. 
7 Head Office: Box 181, Islington, Ont. 


Sales Stations: 2827 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 


North Service Road, 1/3 mile west of Highway 27 
and Q.E. Cloverleaf. 
650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 


ive shares of Hedley Mascot Gold Mines 
value?—J.H., Owen Sound. 





‘changeable for Giant Mascot on basis 
55 shares GM for 100 Hedley. 
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Se 
THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
a dividend of fifty cents (50c) 
per share on the Series “A” 4% 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred 
Shares and a dividend of fifty-six 
and one quarter cents (56%c) on 
the Series “B” 412% Cumulative 
Redeemable Preferred Shares _ of 
the Company have been declared 
for the quarter ending March 31, 
1959, payable April 2, 1959, to 
shareholders of record March 2, 
1959. 


By Order of the Board. 


R. R. MERIFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, February 2, 1959. 


Give LIFE... 
Git BLOOD 


. wn 
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CALL YOUR CANADIAN RED CROSS 


BILL STERN... 


Dean of American Sportcasters, says 
“I've been looking 
for the perfect 


FLORIDA location 
for years ... 


“CAPE CORAL IS MY CHOICE!” 
There are hundreds of wonderful reasons why CAPE 
CORAL is the choice of thousands of American families 


who have already invested over $9,000,000 in water- | 


front homesites there. It will be YOUR choice, too! 


e CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 

e CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 

CAPE CORAL, on Florida's beautiful Gulf Coast, is 
offered and sold on merit alone for as little as $20 
down and $20 per month! 


SEND FOR AND READ 
THE EXCITING 
“CAPE CORAL STORY" 
It’s yours for the asking— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Send No Money, Please 





CAPE CORAL 





FLORIDA’ 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


lee County and Ft.Myers « Dade County « Florida State 
SOHHSOSOSOOHSESOSHOSCOHSOSSSCOOOHOOO® 


$ Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept.x-9 : 
2 1771 N. Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida : 
. Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral 2 
e Story" in full color. ° 
e e 
NINN ec Rica yecahoc aya vices teres ° 
- e 
S Address........... eee ° 
=. <n Zone State : 
° 
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Saturday Night 


Business Index 


for February 





ie: 
| | Sea aniecai 
1 
Feb. 1958 
108.3 


Feb. 1959 
110.8 


Jan. 1959 
109.6 


(Saturday Night's Business Index is a compilation of statistical factors 
bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross national product. It is designed to 
reflect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data.) 





Indicator Table Unit 


| Latest Month |Previous Month! Year Ago 





Index of industrial 


Production Be 1935-39 
(Seasonally Adjusted) | =100 
Retail Trade > $ millions 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 

Total Labour Income 

(Seasonally Adjusted) » $ millions 
Consumer Price Index e 1949=100 
Wholesale Price Index > 1935-39 
Of Industrial Materials = 100 
Inventory, Manufacturing 

Industry (Held & Owned) oe $ millions 
New Orders 

Manufacturing Industry > $ millions 
Cheques Cashed, 

52 Centers > |= $ millions 
Imports for Consumption Be $ millions 
Export > $ millions 
Contract Awards (Maclean pb $ millions 
Building Reports) 

Work Week in Manufacturing > hrs. week 


| 280.7 277.2 276.3 
| 1,315 1,262 1,256 
1,366 1,353 1,326 
126.1 126.2 123.4 
234.6 233.9 231.8 
| 4,591 4,566 4,808 
1,829 1,805 1,650 
19,248 22,441 18,219 
427.8 457.2 392.6 
449.8 408.7 453.2 
178.6 271.1 190.3 
40.9 40.8 40.6 


Latest month figures are mainly preliminary ones 


Total labour income figures above are reworked and are not comparable with total labour income 


figures printed in previous months. 


by Maurice Hecht 


THE ECONOMY STEADILY gains in strength 
despite evidences of inflation. The im- 
provement seems to be increasing earlier 
than expected, though we can’t be sure yet. 
But as our economic outlook continues to 
brighten, along comes the threat of infla- 
tion. But don’t bet on any runaway 
inflation; it doesn’t have to happen. 


The business index moved up more this 
month than it has in many a previous one. 
Several causes are behind this. 


One of the bad spots for a long time has 
been industrial building. New contracts 
for factory building or expansion slowed 
down tremendously. Last October there 
was the glimmer of change. Change con- 
tinued in November and December and 
right through January. The outlook is far 
from the best now, but it’s the first real 
sign of improvement in two years. 


Profits were bounding up again even in 
the third quarter of 1958. The after-tax 
profits of Canadian corporations were 
slightly larger then than those of the third 
quarter of 1957. The swing around from 
poor profits had already started in the 
second quarter; it is probable that fourth 
quarter profits in 1958 were the best yet. 


All of this doesn’t add up to full em- 
ployment again. It will be some time 
before we have that. However, look at the 
seasonally adjusted figures for the end of 
1958. The percentage of those without 
jobs and seeking work to the total labour 
force was 6.6 per cent in September, 7.9 per 
cent in October, 7.0 per cent in November 
and 6.7 per cent in December. February 
or March will be the worst month, but 
figures are not available. However, the 
rate of increase of unemployment is show- 
ing a different pattern to that of late 1957. 
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Insurance 





by William Sclater 


Bonds for Contractors 


irety bonds are said to be acceptable now 
n Dominion Government jobs. They 
lidn’t use to be. What is the fact of the 
natter and what advantage would they 
e to a Contractor?—D.P., Winnipeg. 


By announcement from Ottawa under date 
of January 16th, 1959, the Treasury Board 
have decreed, following prior cabinet ap- 
proval, that commencing Jan. Ist, 1959, 
contractors should be given the option of 
submitting either surety bonds or security 
deposits to ensure due performance of 
work on government contracts. A list of 
Canadian companies whose guarantee 
bonds are acceptable to the Government 
of Canada is approved, as are the three 
types of surety bonds regarded as the 
standard, acceptable bonds for govern- 
ment contracts, namely a Bid Bond, a 
Performance Bond and a Labor and 
Material Payment Bond. 

At the time of tendering a Contractor 
may now submit a Bid Bond of 10% of 
the Contract price. On the award of the 
Contract he can now put up a Performance 
Bond in the amount of 50% of the tender 
price. This Bond must be accompanied by 

Labor and Material Payment Bond in 
the amount of 50% of the tender price. 
n effect this takes the place of a com- 
hined performance and payment bond in 
he amount of 100%. 

In the matter of the Bid Bond, if a 
Ontract is awarded within 60 days of the 
losing date of the tender call to the con- 
‘ractor providing a Bid Bond, the bonding 
ompany will be liable if the contractor 
efuses or is financially unable to enter 

to the contract. The Performance Bond 
uarantees that the work will be  satis- 
ctorily completed within the terms of 
e Contract up to the face value of the 
nd. 


The real purpose of the Labor and 
iterial Payment Bond being separate is 
allow persons who have direct contracts 
th the Prime Contractor for labor. 
iterial or services to claim against the 
nding Company so that the Crown is 
t involved in any suits or actions. Hold- 
cks, which will still be retained even 
th Surety Bonds in use, are believed 
equate to take care of any claims 
ainst sub-contractors. 

The authorization of Surety Bonds for 
deral government contracts is a step ad- 
cated in this column for several years 
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and one taken by Ontario with very satis- | 


factory results over a period of years. The 
advantage of Surety Bonds to contractors 
are plain. They take the place of a certified 
cheque. They avoid tying up collateral 
and are as vital as bank credit. They give 
a Contractor the real and tangible ad- 
vantage of being able to bid up to full 
strength by knowing exactly how much he 
can be bonded for. And when a Surety 
bond is issued it should be remembered 
that experience, as well as financial status, 
is a measurement for qualification and 
one for which there is no substitute. 


tetirement Plan 


-! am a woman school teacher with a 
family of myself and my five-year old 
son. I have $4,000 insurance on my life 
and $2,000 on my boy’s life. I also have 
Accident & Sickness Indemnity insurance 
and Specific Loss and Accident Indemnity. 
Beyond that I carry Blue Cross, Auto and 
Fire Insurance. As 1 am paying up sub- 
stantial superannuation I have not in- 
creased my insurance with my salary 
increase but | would appreciate some ad- 
vice about what best to do for my old age 
provision, whether to buy bonds, more 
insurance, trust company nlan and possibly 
a house. I receive less than $6,000 a year. 
-M.G.W., Brampton. 


You seem to be showing good judgment as 
it is and doing very well with your re- 
sponsibilities. I presume, as a teacher, you 
will have some form of pension if you 
stay in the profession. I believe there is 
also some form of life insurance policy 
available to teachers. 


I would think an important considera- | 


tion would be your boy’s education and 


his support to manhood in the event of | 


catastrophe. That might be accomplished 
through the judicious use of term insur- 
ance or, alternatively, through a special 
policy. It is a point worth discussing with 
a life underwriter. You will not lose 
money buying good bonds and these days 
even the best government-guaranteed bonds 
are producing better than 5%. 
Company or Bank Retirement plan is also 
a good investment. These things are sound. 

Real estate values rise and fall but, in 
the long run, they have shown substantial 
increases. The man who was said to have 
paid far too much for a $6,000 house in 
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* BY LUXURIOUS © & MOTOR COACH summon 
# All-Inclusive 


Hotels, Meals, Even Tips! 
6, 7, 8,9 and 12 DAYS 
FOR ABOUT $10 PER DAY 


TYPICAL 6-DAY TOURS $62.05 
NORTH—Donegal, Portrush, Belfast, etc. 
SOUTH—Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, ete. 
WEST—Galway, Connemara, Achill, Bundoran, etc. 
Also 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 


SPECIAL TOURS FROM 
SHANNON AIRPORT! 
Featuring Limerick, Cork, Blarney, Killarney, 
Galway, Cashel, etc. 1, 2, 4 and 6 DAYS 
No extra air fare for stopover at Shannon 





SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 
DURING AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish rail and bus 

transportation, and reservations at Great 
Southern Hotels from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
o fRISH RAILWAYS 
(write for tour folder and map) 
69 Yonge Street @ Toronto 1, Canada 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
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we'll be happy 
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Size, style, shape, type of 
paper, printed design...we'll 
solve these problems 
quickly and economically ! 


‘NATIONAL 
PAPER GOODS 
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the post-war inflationary period in the 
twenties may have seen his value shrink tc 
an offered $2,500 in the thirties but rise 
again to the $20,000 neighbourhood now 


I would suggest you consider what i 
offering in the annuity field however 
While many people plan to buy an annuit\ 
with their profits from this and that wher 
they reach retirement age, the people whc 
have the annuity that pays a_ stead\ 
monthly cheque are usually the people e 
who started one many years earlier an ; 
paid into it each month. A regular annuity 
cheque is hard to beat. See what the life 
insurance companies and also the Dom 
inion Government annuity branch have 
that would be of interest to you. 
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That Small Print 


Would you please explain what an accideni 
and sickness insurance company means b) 
the printed form they send saying my 
hospital policy is now revised in the light 
of the new government hospital plan and 
in lieu of the former daily hospital benefit Ee 
I will now receive 115% of this applied 
against such other services as: semi-private 
or private hospital room accommodation 
physician’s or surgical service; registered 
or practical nursing service; anaesthetist’s 
fees or similar services—M.M., Toronto 


| It does look as though there should be a 
society for the clarification of gobbledy- 
gook at times but we should really at- 
tribute the responsibility to our laws. The 
legal beagles are always baying at the 
heels of the underwriters hoping to catch 
them out in some simple little mis-state- 
ment that may cost the insurance compan) 
a hundred thousand or two, and some 
times does. The result is that the under- 
writer takes refuge in exact legal phrase 
ology that may be perfectly clear in 4 
court of law but simple gobbledy-gook to 
| the policy-holder. 


| What this estimable underwriter is in 
forming you is that since the provision o! 
hospital accommodation is now the pre Ps 
rogative of the government your forme: is 
hospital policy benefit, under this partict 
| lar policy which costs you $16.50 pe 
TIMELESS GRACE | annum, has been readjusted so that it wi 
pay a maximum of $5.75 per diem again 
any of the listed services, as you please t 
apply it. Actually a ten day stay in hospit: 


The graceful elegance of aEDECe HOTS 


WATERFORD GLASS reflects a would qualify you for $57.50 in cash t 
Re : apply to these or similar services, whic i 
Sete (Kom atT Man hele passage of time y is a very good thing to have. : 
4 


only serves to enhance 





Strike Protection 


Is it possible to purchase strike insuranc 
in Canada?—M.D., Montreal. 


I do not think so. Experience would t 
too disastrous to write such a coverag? 
at rates any employer could afford to pa‘ 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED - WATERFORD - IRELAND 





Canadian Representative: T. F. LEE, 564 NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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Sunshine 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


sunge chairs swathed in buffalo or bear- 
in robes are standard equipment at all 
e resorts. More active spring skiers ski 
1 shirtsleeves or less in the middle of the 
iy. and make cross-country hikes via the 
oodland trails. The combination of warm 
n and thin, dry mountain air produces 
bronze tan that rivals any result of a 
aribbean holiday. 


The greatest concentration of Quebec 

ovince ski facilities is in the Laurentian 
‘fountains just north of Montreal, and the 
ring exodus to the ski hills is likely to 
be greater than ever this year with the 
completion of parts of the new Laurentian 
\utoroute. Ten miles of Autoroute at the 
Montreal end leapfrog suburban traffic 
bottlenecks to Ste. Rose. and a second 
section of five miles bypasses the foothills 
town of St. Jerome. 

Favored by the younger generation of 
skiers, including the intercollegiate set, 
ire the Laurentian communities of Pied- 
mont, St. Sauveur des Monts, Morin 
Heights, Montfort and Mont Gabriel, all 
of them roughly 40 miles from the city 
via Route 11, the main street of the moun- 
tains. Highway buses serve all the com- 
munities, and the Canadian National and 
-anadian Pacific Railways serve the area 
is well. 

Hills 69 and 70 at St. Sauveur have 
long been famous in Canadian and inter- 
collegiate championship ski competitions, 
ind so has Mont Gabriel. T-bar lifts and 
ope tows bring the benefits of modern 
nechanization to these hills, with resultant 
ncreases in the volume of skiers. For 
skiers with a yen for exploring new trails 
‘nd trying other hills, the ski trails and 
opes around Morin Heights, Montford, 

hristieville on the western side of the 

ea are far more informal. 


For those to whom the convivial ele- 
ent is as important as the actual ski 
sort factor, St. Sauveur will be ideal, for 
e entire town is taken over for the winter 

the ski vacationers, and there is danc- 
2, singing and much laughter there 
‘oughout the winter evenings. 


Ste. Adéle-en-bas and its twin up the 
. Ste. Adéle-en-haut, also constitute a 
ly winter sports community, complete 
h large and luxurious ski resorts with 
ir own ski layouts as well as municipal 
lities and a brand new hill, Mount 
‘©, Operated by private interests. Ste. 
cle is about 45 miles from the city, and 
° miles off to the east by macadam road 
the village of Ste. Marguerite Station 
h its large winter vacation resorts and 
ellent ski facilities, including the chal- 
zing trails and hills of Mount Baldy. 
f ther north along Route 11 and 55 
°s from Montreal, are the villages of 
‘ | David and Val Morin, deep down on 
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the floor of a valley and overlooked by 
their respective colonies of ski resort 
lodges. 

Ste. Agathe des Monts, 60 miles from 
town, has a half-dozen large resorts as 
well as a municipal hill and several 
privately-operated hill-and-T-bar com- 
binations. Beyond Ste. Agathe, St. Donat 
de Montcalm resorts offer thrilling hills 
and T-bar and chair lifts about 20 miles 
off Route 11 to the east. North again, St. 
Jovite, @5 miles from Montreal, is one 
of the pioneer ski settlements of the Lau- 
rentian area. Just five miles from St. 
Jovite looms Mont Tremblant, the highest 
of the Laurentians at 3.000 feet above sea 
level. Tremblant, the site of championship 
meets, has the most elaborate ski set-up 
of all, with chair lifts serving both the 
north and south slopes, and a network of 
smaller facilities on the mountain-top trails. 

Also of the Laurentians, but just north 
of Quebec City by 10 miles of suburban 
streets and drives, Lac Beauport snow- 
bow! has achieved international status as a 
ski centre. T-bar lifts kandle the flow of 
traffic on these famous ski hills. 

East of Montreal a hundred miles and 
oniy 35 miles from the Vermont border, 
the main ski areas of Quebec’s Eastern 
Townships region are at North Hatley, 
overlooking Lake Massawippi and some 
18 miles from Sherbrooke: and the Mont 
Orford-Mont Giroux development in Mont 
Orford Park, three miles from the textiles 
town of Magog at the northern end of 
Lake Memphremagog. North Hatley draws 
niany U.S. ski vacationers to its excellent 
resorts and exciting ski hills and trails. 


Uranium 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


sell more uranium abroad. This is dilly- 
dally. If Canada is to have a chance in 
the sales race when purchases for power 
production become important she must get 
in on the ground floor now. The model 
treaty should be chucked out forthwith. 


The second point of policy which in the 
long term may do Canada great harm is 
the curious attempt to prescribe what kind 
of uranium fuel is good for the rest of 
the world. Broadly speaking. the thesis is 
this: it would suit Canada if natural 
uranium were burned as a fuel, and 
Canada’s scientists believe that the heavy- 
water type of reactor they are developing, 
which will use natural uranium, is the 
best as to cost. But most of the research 
in the United States is towards using en- 
riched uranium, that is, uranium which 
has been treated in a diffusion plant which 
uses enormous quantities of electricity. 
This virtually is power from two sources 
combined and bottled in a small packet 
of uranium fuel—the power from the 
original uranium, and the concentration 
of enormous quantities of electrical power 


from some cheap source. In the U.S. this 
is Kentucky coal. In Canada, if Canada 
produced enriched uranium, it could well 
be some of our still undeveloped hydro 
power. 

Euratom—the major area of early pur 
chases of substantial quantities of uranium 
outside the U.S. and U.K.—has signed 
up with the U.S. for a supply of enriched 
uranium over 25 years for some of its 
reactors. The word is that the United 
Kingdom, which has relied on natura! 
uranium for its earlier reactors, is swing- 
ing towards enriched uranium. And en- 
riched uranium is necessary for the small 
type of reactor which powers ships and 


might be useful in remote areas of the 
world. 

It is. of course, a matter of scientific 
debate whether reactors using enriched 


uranium will be the reactors of the future 
But if they are, and if Canada pursues its 
present course, the nations of the world 
outside the Soviet bloc will depend on the 
United States for their fuel supply. The 
United States may use its own uranium 
from one of the supplying nations, possibly 
Canada. But the effect will be to make 
the United States the monopoly supplier 
of an end product which is produced from 
a raw material of which there is plenty 
in the world. Thus the United States will 
dictate both buying and selling prices. 

A not insignificant move is the offer by 
the United States on Feb. 3 to sell fuel 
for reactors on a pay-later basis. Payment 
is only to begin after ten years, and to 
be completed over twenty. Condition 
attached is that United States designs and 
components must be used for reactors 
This is a threat to Canada as a fuel sup- 
plier. and to the U.K. as a manufacturer 
of reactors and components. 

Nothing would please the potential con- 
suming nations more than to know that 
Canada was prepared to offer enriched 
uranium, and that they would not be de- 
pendent on the United States. Nothing 
would be more calculated to make the 
Americans sit up, and be more reasonable 
in their dealings with Canadian uranium 
suppliers than the initiation of discussions 
to this end. 

Is it economically feasible to gamble 
the costs of a diffusion plant on the pros- 
pects of sales of enriched uranium? It is 
certainly not commercially so, but it is 
politically so highly desirable from the 
points of view of so many nations, that 
if Canada were to approach the United 
Kingdom and propose a joint operation, 
they might well get an immediate and 
favorable response. 

I asked one expert—who had been a! 
the Atoms-for-Peace Conference at Geneva 
—whether there are any data or the cost 
of a diffusion plant and the kind of power 
it would need. He replied that on the basis 
of what the French disclosed about their 
plant at Marcoule, it might cost about 
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$500 million and would need 1,000,000 
h.p. of three-mill power. What this expert 
did not know was that the quoted rate for 
the first million horsepower at Hamilton 
Falls is exactly three mills. Thus Canada 
has the power, and the uranium. For poli- 
tical and economic reasons the United 
Kingdom might well be prepared to put 
up the money and save on their present 
operation which has to use the high-cost 
power available in the British Isles. Just 
as the U.S. bottles power from its uranium 
and its cheap Kentucky coal, Canada 
could bottle power from its uranium and 
the Hamilton Falls power now awaiting 
a user. If France can build a diffusion 
plant, surely it is not beyond the powers 
and imaginative risk-taking of Canada and 
the United Kingdom together. 


Supreme Court 
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of U.S. law when it tock place abroad. 
Mr. Justice Holmes said: “Giving to 
this complaint every reasonable attitude 
of interpretation we are of the opinion 
that it alleges mo case under the 
Act of Congress. A conspiracy in 
this country to do acts in another jurisdic- 
tion does not draw to itself those acts and 
make them unlawful if they are permitted 
by the local law.” This particular state- 
ment would seem to have closed the door 
on controlling business behavior that was 
primarily extra-territorial. 

In 1926, however, in The United States 
vs. Sisal Sales Corporation the Supreme 
Court made it clear that agreements en- 
tered into in the U.S. which led to the 
control or prohibition of certain imports 
into the United States from abroad were 
illegal. Since that time there have been 
a number of cases of which the two most 
important were judgments in 1950 of a 
Federal District court in the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing case and 
of the Supreme Court in the Timken 
Roller Bearing case. Both judgments make 
it clear that agreements in the United States 
Or agreements between American nation- 
als and others abroad to establish market 
allocation or price control abroad can be 
illegal if such agreements lead to some 
diminution of competition in the United 
States itself by way of restrictions upon 
imports or inability of competitors to 
export. 

When this most recent line of American 
judicial reasoning is applied to the case of 
U.S. subsidiaries in Canada engaged in 
patent pool arrangements which may limit 
the import of U.S. manufactured radio 
and television sets into Canada, it is not 
unlikely that such activities may be found 
to be illegal under United States law. Yet 
such patent pooling, for the time being 
at least, is lawful under Canadian law— 
although there are conditions under which 
the practice could become illegal. The 
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important question for Canada therefore 
is the extent to which a Canadian legal 
person, namely a Canadian incorporated 
company, though owned or controlled in 
the United States, can be compelled to 
behave in a manner prescribed by the law 
of the United States where no such com- 
parable requirement exists in Canadian 
law. This of course brings us at once face 
to face with those international law rules 
that control the effects of any one nation’s 
law upon persons or property situated in 
other states. ; 

Broadly speaking a nation’s law stops at 
its own frontier and this is particularly 
true with respect to its criminal law. There 
are certain excepticns to this of course, 
notably acts of treason, of piracy or cer- 
tain criminal acts carried out abroad where 
the persons went abroad specifically to 
commit those acts. A good example of this 
is bigamy which is illegal under the Cana- 
dian criminal law even though it is com- 
mitted abroad where the intention to 
commit it explains the reason why the act 
took place abroad. But such extra-terri- 
torial effects of domestic criminal law are 
clearly the exception. The relations of 
states to each other would be bedevilled 
beyond unravelling if the criminal law of 
one state could operate within the borders 
of another even with respect to the citizens 
of the first state. 

How then shall we apply the rule that 
jurisdiction and law are essentially terri- 
torial to this present attempt of the United 
States to apply its evolving anti-trust 
policies to the behaviour of U.S. subsidi- 
aries in Canada? Clearly there is a con- 
flict here between the ordinary operation of 
the rules of international law and the 
requirements of American domestic law. 
Under the former Canadian “persons”, 
human beings or companies, are not sub- 
ject to U.S. law unless they have com- 
mitted some illegal act there and then 
rules of extradition, by virtue of a treaty, 
come into play. Under the latter, United 
States law prohibits certain forms of be- 
havior and United States nationals are 
bound by such law and in some instances 
are bound by it even though the acts are 
performed abroad. In the face of this 
dilemma how then shall Canada and the 
United States resolve their conflicting po- 
sitions? I submit the following as a possible 
approach. 

(i) The United States cannot expect 
Canadian persons, whether human beings 
or companies, to be subject to the extra- 
territorial operation of U.S. law with 
respect to acts done wholly in Canada even 
if those acts have remote or indirect 
effects on United States trade or com- 
petitive activity. 

(ii) This position is completely consist- 
ent with the theory of the territorial su- 
premacy of each state and the exclusiveness 
of its jurisdiction over persons and prop- 
erty within it and particularly over its 
own nationals and legal creatures. 


(iii) Since the present problem is not 
the first of its kind in Canadian-United 
States relations or in the relations of the 
U.S. with other countries, it clearly re- 
quires either a change of United States 
anti-trust policy or bilateral agreements 
with countries that have been affected or 
are likely to be affected by the operation 
of U.S. anti-trust law. 

(iv) Such a treaty between Canada and 
the United States would provide that com- 
panies incorporated in Canada engaged in 
business practices lawful by the laws of 
Canada shall not be subject to charges 
of violation of the U.S. anti-trust laws if 
the essential nature of their Canadian 
activities are in conformity with Canadian 
law and not designed to affect indirectly 
competition or competitive activity in the 
United States. 

It will take a good deal of common sense 
and self-restraint to even make such a 
treaty workable because many unforeseen 
elements are bound to emerge as new situ- 
ations arise. But some kind of agreement 
seems to be necessary in view of the close 
relationship between the United States 
subsidiaries and their parent company 
policies on the one hand and the need to 
have respect for Canadian law and juris- 
diction on the other. 


Professors 
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appear to be either ignorant of, uncon- 
cerned with, or opposed to the work of 
the institutions they govern. But the im- 
portant point is that the short-term con 
cern for “business-like” efficiency greatly 
reduces the long-run effectiveness of the 
universities. 

There is a further aspect of the matte: 
which, while it arose partly for historica 
reasons which need not be stated here 
seems also in part to reflect the view o! 
a university as a corporation. Perhaps i 
was inevitable that with the general con 
trol of its affairs in the hands of a grou; 
much like a Board of Directors, the in 
ternal organization of the university should 
in many ways tend to resemble that of th 
corporation, with the president in the plac 
of general manager. 

At all Canadian universities but one, th 
President is appointed by the governin 
board, which need not—and usually dce 
not—consult the faculty at all. It is no 
surprising that in such circumstances th 
President is likely to feel his responsibilit 
to be to the board rather than to the un! 
versity. Further, the usual practice is t 
maintain an administrative hierarchy © 
deans, directors of schools, etc., who ar 
appointed for unlimited terms by th 
board, which may or may not consu 
senior faculty members in the appoint 
ments. 

Now, it is quite true that within suc 
a framework there may be a great deal o 
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freedom of thought and teaching. There 
often is. What is wrong is that there is no 
guarantee of it, and it can be seriously 
threatened. When the Canadian Associa- 
tion of University Teachers was in its 
formative period, teachers at more than 
one institution were told that if they 
joined this organization they would be dis- 
missed from their posts. At one of the 
larger universities the administration has 
had (and for all I know still has) a prac- 
tice of keeping some faculty members on 
temporary (i.e. “probationary”) appoint- 
ments for as long as ten years, uncertain 
in June whether they would still have jobs 
in July. Academic freedom cannot exist 
under such conditions. It is not surprising 
that many a Canadian professor simply 
refuses to discuss two of the subjects which 
most need intelligent discussion: politics 
and religion. We are fond of thinking of 
our universities as bastions of democracy. 
But a university that is not much more 
democratically organized than a depart- 
ment store can hardly be expected to pro- 
vide any great stimulus in the direction of 
freedom. 

What then is the practical alternative to 
the present organization? Universities are 
constituted in accordance with charters 
approved by provincial legislatures; but it 
is not impossible to change these. And for 
the sake of argument, I am going to 
indicate two sweeping changes that in my 
opinion are both necessary and possible. 

The first is to place the power and re- 
sponsibility of university government in 
the hands of the people who know and 
understand these institutions best: the 
faculty. Let them elect their presidents. 
deans, heads of departments, and so on, 
for fixed terms (which should not, in my 
opinion, exceed five years); let them ap- 
point, promote, and where they deem it 
necessary discipline faculty members; and 
make them responsible for the university’s 
budget—which they can present to the 
appropriate agency (usually a provincial 
government). 

There is no doubt in my mind that such 
a step would strengthen the universities of 
Canada as nothing else would, for it would 
increase both freedom and responsibility. 
Canada is prepared to ask for the advice 
of professors on the building of railways 
and dams; on the formulation of national 
economic policies, on the state of the arts: 
on our electoral system; on our constitu- 
tion; in short, on innumerable matters of 
the gravest national concern. Yet appar- 
ently Canada is not prepared to concede 
that these same people are capable of 
understanding and operating responsibly 
the institutions to which their lives are 
devoted! 

There is of course nothing actually new 
in this proposal. Many of the world’s most 
illustrious universities have been self- 
governing for very long periods. One 
thinks at once of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Even in the United States, where the idea 
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of the corporation is at least as strongly 
entrenched as here, some of the greatest 
universities place control over such mat- 
ters as appointments, promotions and bud- 
get in the hands of the faculty. In the 
University of California, for example, all 
these matters—including the preparation 
of a budget that now exceeds a hundred 
million dollars—are entrusted to the 
faculty. 

It is quite true, of course, that self- 
governing universities can deteriorate 
sadly—as has happened at Oxford and 
Cambridge in some periods of their 
history. Yet it does seem to me that in 
our concern for the short-run efficiency 
we have lost sight of the long-run function; 
and this point brings me to my second 
proposal. 

Because the community has a most ur- 
gent interest in the long-run functioning 
of the university, there ought to be a 
periodic study of the community’s needs 
in higher education and of the university’s 
role in relation to them. Because such 
studies require perspective, they should 
not be made more frequenily than every 
five years. And because education is every- 
body’s concern, they should be made by 
non-academic bodies representing all strata 
of the community. 

I do not suggest for a moment that 
adoption of these proposals would solve 
all the problems. University teachers, like 
their fellow human beings, will sometimes 
do stupid things and sometimes do wicked 
ones. But as a group they are not less in- 
telligent or conscientious than other people. 
And they are in a position to understand 
their institutions. If the appointments of 
Professor Crowe and of Principal Lock- 
hart had been on the shoulders of the 
faculty of United College, the much- 
publicized incident might still have hap- 
pened; but it could almost certainly have 
been dealt with without faculty members 
having to threaten the life of the college 
itself by wholesale resignations. 


Radio 


whole show is smoothed out by musical 
interludes and a carefully researched script. 

Mr. Boyle’s most impressive new pro- 
gram however has been “Project °59.” 
Since the fall, “Project ’59” has visited 
Canada’s troops in the Middle East, taken 
a searching look at West Germany, inter- 
viewed Field Marshal Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery and asked Canadians what they 
do with their leisure time. 

The best show so far was probably an 
hour-long reconstruction of the battle of 
Ortona. The worst was—according to the 
critics—an interview with Ed Murrow. The 
most controversial was a program on 
Cuba. Protests from the Cuban govern- 
ment resulted in a repeat broadcast of the 
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show being cancelled. But short weeks 
later Fidel Castro staged his revolution 
and Harry Boyle leaned back in his chair 
and smiled. 

He had interviewed Castro, not Batista. 

In drama, Mr. Hallman. has tried tc 
keep up the high standards achieved b; 
the CBC Stage series. Fletcher Markl 
was brought back to write “He and She’ 
the first Stage broadcast last fall. Andrew 
Allan returned to his old job as director 

CBC has a hard-won reputation for the 
best radio drama. With adaptations like “Sc 
Love Returns” taken from a recent Satur 
day Evening Post serial, CBC’s Ess« 
Ljungh hopes to maintain these standards 

With a touch of martial music and ; 
roar of guns, radio can create a battlefield 
Television requires expensive scenery. S 
the radio writer has more scope and thx 
challenge of giving the listener a chance t 
use his imagination. Since CBC way rates 
for radio drama are not far below tele 
vision’s scale, CBC hopes the challenge 
of radio will continue to attract good 
quality drama. 

The beauty of radio can be seen in the 
work of Max Ferguson, “Rawhide.” His 
many-splendored characters live on radio: 
but on TV there is only Max. Such is the 
beauty of radio drama. 

What of the future? 

CBC technical standards have always 
been good. Mr. Hallman seems determined 
they will be better. Engineers have been 
ordered to make a determined effort to 
improve sound quality. 

Two Toronto stations, CJBC and CBL. 
are experimenting with stereophonic sound 
“It’s only an experiment,” said Mr. Hall- 
man, “but we'll be interested in listener 
response.” 

An FM network, which will link Tor- 
onto, Ottawa and Montreal with French 
and English programs, is being prepare: 
If money is available, it may go into ser\ 
ice this spring. 

But Mr. Hallman has set his sights even 
higher. In the U.S., the large networ's 
depend on advertising revenue. With T 
cutting radio audiences, the networks a: 
losing millions of dollars a year on radi 

Some program’s like the recent “T! 
Business of Sex” do pull audiences 
radio. But in the main radio is losi: 
ground to television. 

Mr. Hallman’s answer to the U.S. nm 
works is the question: “Why not buy fro 
us?” CBC standards are high and CB 
programs would help pull U.S. residen 
to their radios. Such a set-up would reduc 
production costs in the U.S. and wou 
help put non-sponsored CBC programs 
a paying basis. 

It sounds like a fantastic proposal; b 
it could be a dramatic future for CB 
radio. 

“Radio is here to stay,” said Har 
Boyle. CBC seems determined to prove | 
is right. 
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“The fate of empires depends 


upon the education of youth” 


(Aristotle) 


You might think that this is taking too serious a look at the young man in question. 
After all, he’s just an ordinary high school boy doing a problem in physics. 

Yet who is to say that he won’t someday be a brilliant scientist, whose 

discoveries will contribute to our survival ? 


You are to say. You can impress upon this bby—your own growing son—that higher 
education is highly desirable to improve his own standard of living, and that it may well 













be the answer to the survival of a free world. * COn, 
s! ¢ 
: — ; o » 
Every capable boy and girl deserves the opportunity for a higher education— y fas 
Canada’s future depends upon it. < Aceh 9 
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OTTAWA: 

To DATE THE OUTPUT of new Tory ideas 
in Ottawa has been distressingly meagre. 
Nowhere is the shortage more evident 
than in the 1959-60 Estimates. Except for 
a $300 million increase in the total amount 
to be spent (largely due to increased debt 
and welfare costs) Finance seas Flem- 
ing’s estimates of government spending in 
the year ahead varied in scarcely any de- 
tail from those introduced year after year 
by his free-spending Liberal predecessors. 
Despite all the Tories’ bold election cam- 
paign talk about economy and change, the 
Liberal-built bureaucracy remains virtually 
undisturbed, complete with all its sink- 
holes for the taxpayers’ meney. Indeed. 
Tory Fleming almost seemed to be under 
the mistaken impression that he was duty- 
bound to perpetuate all the waste that had 
caused the voters to turn the Liberals out. 
At one point in the debate, when his 
handling of the estimates was under at- 
tack, Fleming offered this incredible de- 
fence: “The practice that was followed 
today is the practice that was followed by 
my Liberal predecessors.” 

If he and his colleagues did not stand 
in such awe of their Liberal predecessors. 
Finance Minister Fleming might have 
noted many places —* weenie practices 
of the past two decades 
sharply changed and great savings settee 
in the cost of government. Here are some 


sample soft spots: 


The Department of External Affairs: 
This was one of the great monuments of 
the empire-building Liberal bureaucrats. 
Even before this country felt it could 
afford a residence for its own prime min- 
ister (he lived in a tiny apartment) this 
branch of the Liberal Government began 
setting up lavish embassies in Latin 
American republics and in Far Eastern 
with newly-created 


diplomats at haas of $10,000-a-year 


capitals, staffing then 


plus an expense allowance of that much 
again for entertainment. (These foreign 
establishments were in addition to the 
Trade and Commerce bureaus set up and 
still maintained around the world for the 
useful purpose of drumming up trade.) 

Finance Minister Fleming might have 
asked himself whether a!l of these ex- 
pensive establishments are really necessary 
and whether, ‘for example, we need to 
spend more than »iv0,000 next vear to 
keep Canadian diplomats in the court of 
Spain’s Dictator Franco. 

Of course, our vociferous domestic in- 


ternational set, with all its heady double- 
taik about Canada’s key role in world af- 
fairs. would try to persuade him that every 
penny of our external affairs budget was 
absolutely But if he made a mature 
appraisal of this costly luxury with which 
Canada’s taxpayers have been saddled, he 
would surely see his way clear to lop off 
a major part of the $58,000,000 overhead. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion: Here is the prize piece in the Liberal 
museum, so prized in fact that the once- 
critical Tories have been rising in Par- 
liament lately to sound its praises. 

In 1952, at a cost of millions, the 





External Affairs Smith: Costly luxury? 


Liberal regime launched the government 
into TV production. There were eager 
investors in every Canadian city and town 
of any size, all willing to put up funds 
for locally-owned stations. But after sev- 
er al years of delay and pondering, the 
Liberals ruled that the best outlets should 
be esau for a public-owned TV system. 
The proclaimed purpose of the project was 
to shield Canadian homes from the horrors 
of U.S.-style TV and to develop Canadian 
talent. 

CBC founders held out the hope that 
the public-owned network would portray 
Canadian life and public events. Alas, the 
coverage of lesser events like the opening 
of Parliament cannot be arranged: the net- 
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work’s documentary staff is far too bi 
setting up interviews with such emine:t 
and enlightening public figures as E’.a 
Maxwell, Faye Emerson and Uncle Mi!:e 
Berle. And the CBC panel shows, adapt d 
from outworn or discarded U.S. form: 
are enlivened (at up to $2,500 a timc) 
by such inspiring guests as the boorish 
Lady Docker, the tabloids’ favorite cover 
girl, Marie (The Body) McDonald and 
that well-known freedom fighter. Errol 
Flynn. 

In only one department — its news- 
casts — is CBC-TV performing its func- 
tion well. This small portion of the present 
service could be preserved and maintained 
at government expense as a public in- 
formation service. But all the rest of the 
government's TV operation — particularly 
the responsibility and expense of the vaude- 
ville phase of it — could now be profit- 
ably turned over to privately-owned net- 
works and stations. 

The CBC is allotted some $69,000,000 
in the 1959-60 estimates. If they followed 
their true political instincts—the Tories 
might get the government out of show 
business, save the country a vast sum of 
money and, in the process, give Canadians 
better television service. 


The Department of National Defence: 
In this vast department, $1.6 billion, nearly 
a third of the budget will be spent next 
year. There is no question of the need. 
the point is whether we are getting value 
for the money spent. From their opposition 
benches in Parliament, the Tories used to 
charge that the wasteful Liberals had not 
adjusted our,defence policy to the H-bomb 
era; they were piling on the expense ot jet 
aircraft, radar screens and all the o:ver 
costly paraphernalia of modern war w_ ile 
still burdening the defense budget \ th 
archaic military establishments and ¢t p- 
pings of World Wars I & II. 

Financier Fleming has lowered the |‘ 3- 
59 defence budget by $7,000,000 for 1¢ 
next fiscal year. Did he cut deep eno 
Did he revise sharply enough the def 
spending policies followed so long by 1¢ 
Liberals? Only expert and thorough s: |) 
can determine whether the defence de; 
ment is now up to date. A couple of I! 15 
in the Estimates are grounds for nag 18 
doubt. One of these is an outlay of ne |} 
$1,000,000 to teach bayonet fighting 14 
precision drill to army cadets. Anoth: is 
the $93,125 allotment “for the purpos ° 
encouraging and promoting interest in le 
shooting.” EDWIN CC °S 
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A Canada Iron craftsman checks the sub assembly 
of a housing and rotor, part of an air pressure 

feeder for the pulp and paper industry Very i 
close tolerances are essential before assembly. | 


The unit's total weight is 7,400 Ibs. 


by MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


Experienced in their craft, conscientious in their work, | 
the master craftsmen of Canada Iron take pride in the 
machinery they build. They have profited by years of | | 


practical knowledge, and you, too, will profit when you 
bring your problems, or your blueprints, to Canada lron’s: 
engineering staff. For the machinery built by Canada Iron is 
precision engineered to function smoothly, giving you 
complete satisfaction. Call Canada Iron. 


j=m Canada Iron 
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CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES, LIMITED 
Sales Offices Montreal: 921 Sun Life Building, UNiversity 6-7841 





@ Toronto: 169 Eastern Avenue, EMpire 3-880) 













Here's how to get Broadway’s biggest musical hit! Just choose one album 
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THE HOLLYWOO) BOWL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


1. GERSHWIN. His 
great Rhapsody in Blue 
and An American in 
Paris. Leonard Pennario 
with the Hollywood Bowl 
Symphony. $4.98 





11. TENNESSEEERNIE. 
Twelve sacred songs to 
bring you peace and 
comfort...he sings Rock 
of Ages, Old Rugged 
Cross, etc. $4.20 





28. MANHATTAN 
TOWER. An expanded 
version of this classic 
““New York love song’’ 





2. STOKOWSKI. The 
maestro performs the 
outstanding Landmarks 
of his career—works by 
Bach, Debussy, Strauss, 
Sibelius. $4.9 


12. RAY ANTHONY. 
“Cheek to cheek’’ music 
..including This Love 
of Mine, Embraceable 
You, September Song, 
9 other hit songs. $4.20 
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40. NOCTURNE. 
Carmen Dragon and the 
Hollywood Bow! Symp. 
Orch. in selections in- 
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4. GUY LOMBARDO. 
Sheer listening pleas- 
ure, by the band Amer- 
ica has loved longest— 
40 tunes span the years 
from 1920. $4.20 


Favorite 
. Classics for * 
Piano 


PE LEONARD PENNARIO 


15. FAVORITE CLAS- 
SICS FOR PIANO. Vir- 
tuoso Leonard Pennario 
plays Liszt, Rachman- 
inoff, Chopin, Debussy 
and Strauss. $4.98 


FRED we 


ee 


41. ALL THROUGH THE 
NIGHT. Fred Waring 
and the Pennsylvanians. 
A hi-fi showpiece of 








6. STAN KENTON IN 
HI-Fl. The greatest 
‘progressive jazz’’ in 
hi-fi—Lover, Peanut 
Vendor, Painted 
Rhythm, others. $4.98 


Tinie 


, ~ ELLINGTON 


19. DUKE ELLINGTON. 
The Duke plays his own 
jazz compositions: Pre- 
lude to a Kiss, In a 
Sentimental Mood 
many others. $4.20 


yma Gumac.. 


Papuan 
el 


44. VOICE OF THE 
XTABAY. Yma Sumac 
sings the songs of the 
high Andes in a voice 





A BIG HIT offer to NEW MEMBERS of the CAPITOL 


NOW tunis FABULOUS ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 
ALBUM IS AVAILABLE FREE ON THIS OFFER 





7. FRANK SINATRA 
reveals every side of his 
personality — torchy, 
rhythmic, amorous—in 
this album of 12 all- 
$4.20 


time hits. 





20. MISTY MISS 
CHRISTY. June Christy 
in the mood of candle- 
light, and handholding. 
For All We Know, Dearly 
Beloved, others. $4.20 





85. STRAUSS WALTZES 
Most beautiful waltz 
music ever written. 
William Steinberg and 





RECORD CLUB 


10. NAT“KING’’ COLE. 
The King’s warm, pleas- 
ing voice sings of love 
for all those who know 
how sweet love can be. 
12 great songs. $4.20 


Uebel Capel” 


THE 
GEORGI 


21.GEORGE SHEARING 
brings you ten tunes for 
sharing with the one you 
love. Autumn Leaves, 
Starlit Hour, A Foggy 
Day, etc. $4.20 


LASSIC GOLD ALBUM 


INCOMPARABLE HIGH FIDELITY 


CLAIR OF LUNE 

~ J DANCE OF THE 
UTTLE SWANS 
FUGHT OF 
THE BUMBLEBEE 
DANCE OF THE 
COMEDIANS 

, 

PRELUDE TO ACT itt 
FROM LOWENGRIN 


and 5 more 


60. CLASSIC GOLD 
ALBUM. Milstein, Sto- 
kowski, Steinberg in 
11 selections by Bizet, 


STARRING 
ROBERT PRESTON 
Barbara Cook, David Burns, Pert Kelton 
Words & Music by 
MEREDITH WILLSON 




























Original cast album 
recorded in stunning 
high fidelity. Featur- 
ing 19 numbers! 










97. THE MUSIC MAN. 
Original Cast Album, 
recorded in Capitol’s 
“big sound’’ Seventy- 
six Trombones, It’s You 
17 more. $5.98 





22. STEPHEN FOSTER. 
Here’s music your fam- 
ily will love—oid fav- 
orites, given new beauty 
by the Roger Wagner 
Chorale. $4, 98 


the late, late show 


DAKOTA 
STATON 


61. THE LATE, LATE 
SHOW. Dakota Staton 
in moods ranging from 
swing to lyrical: Sum- 




















—new songs, and musi- spired by the mysterious choral singing! 10 lovely that comes “once ina the Pittsburgh Sym- Wagner, Tchaikovsky, mertime, Trust 8 an 
cal interludes. $4.20 world of night. $4.98 selections. $4.20 generation!’ $4.98 Ts Orchestra. $ .98 other masters. $4.98 10 more. 4.20 
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